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PEEFACK 

There are two opiuions frequentiy expressed 
with regard to Germaa pronunciation, the one 
directly opposed to the other. People who know 
very little about it, generally think it easy enough 
to acquire a correct Grerman pronunciation from 
the ordinary spelling and the indicadons con- 
tained in any German school grammar, or, at all 
events, with the aid of a native, if possihle Hano- 
verian, teacher. Those who have looked into the 
matter more closely are, on the contrary, inclined 
to consider it a hopeless case to try to arrive at 
reliahle results, where there seems to be nothii^ 
hut uncertainty and contradiction amongst the 
Germans themselves. In the following pages I 
have endeavoured to show that neither of these 
views is correct, but that, with some care and 
good will, a standard Grerman pronunciation may 
indeed be pointed out to, and acquired by, Eng- 
lish learners of our language. Readers who wish 
for fuller information as to phonetic and dialectal 
peculiarities, and the history of Modem German 
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rv Preface, 

sounds, I b^ to refer to my Elemente der Phone- 
tik tmd Orthoepie dee Deutscken, Engliechen und 
Franzosischen (Heilbronn, Gebi. Henninger, 1S84), 
in which due regard is also taken to the works 
of the leading English phoneticians, Messrs. A. 
J. Ellis, A. M. Bell, H. Sweet, and W. B. Evans. 
The pronunciation of about 2,400 German words, 
indicated by means of the sound-notation used in 
the present little volume, will be found in a pam- 
phlet which I am preparing for the press : — Die 
Auasprache der in dem ' Wdrterverzeiehnis fUr die 
deutsche Rechtschreihung zum Gebrauch in den 
preufsischen ^ckulen' entkaltenen WSrter (same 
publishers). 

The German spelling adopted here is that 
given in the official Rules and Word-Ust for 
Prussian schools. 

I have to thank Mr. W. B. Evans, of Lon- 
don, and Herr F. Franke, of Sorau, for the kind 
and valuable assistance they have rendered me in 
the revision of the proof-sheets. 
• W. VIETOB. 

Maeburo ^/L., October 1884. 
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THE 'BEST GERMAN.' 

When Luther began to write, there was no gene- 
rally acknowledged, truly national German language. 
Low German was used in conversation and literature 
throughout the North German plain, and H^h Get- 
man in the mountainous regions of the South; every 
province , and , as far as the spoken language wa8 
coDcemed, every town or village, presented its 
own variety of idiom and pronunciation. But High 
German had long been in the ascendant, and many 
Low Germans were able to read and understand, if 
not to speak and write it. Luther wished to be 
read and understood all over Germany. To arrive at a 
'common German speech,' as he himself remarks, he 
had only to be guided by the practice of the 'Saxon 
Chancery,' and indeed of 'all the princes and kings in 
Germany,' viz., to employ a High Qeiman freed as 
much as possible from all local and dialectal in- 
fluences.' 



t Bearing in mind] that, according to Orimm's Law, 
Sharp Mule*, Aipiratei [Spirants, etc.), and Flat Mutei in 
Low Oerman (of which English will be even a better repre- 
e than the present Low German of Germany) ought 
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So complete was Luther'B success that, dtiiing 
the latter half of the sisteenth, and the first half 
of the seventeenth oentary , ' Upper Saxon ' ( Ober- 
Sdcksisch) , as his language used to be called, gra- 
dually absorbed the difi'erent Uteiaiy dialects that had 
been is use all over the country ; and by about the 
year 1700 Modem H^h German had not only firmly 
established itself as the common language of region, 
of education, and of public business, but was also, 
in North German society, considered a more re- 
fined medium of intercourse . than the Low German 
vernaculars. Yet it is well known that even in our 
own times Low German, or PlattdeuUck , is far 
from being extinct aa a colloquial language, and may 



to appear as Aspiratet (Spirants, etc.], Flat Mutet, and 
Sharp Matee respectively in High German, it will be easy 
to see from the following examples that Modem High 
German, though, indeed, clearly High German, does not 
carry the High German Bound-Hhifting so far as some of 
the old Upper German dialects did, but distinctly betrays 
its Midland origin by taking an intermediate phonetic 
position. 

(English: — (PtPe lovw i&id 

\Low German: — \PiPe \awer <sidden 

High German : — PPetPe Abct- [wtten 

{English: — /Town, sxeetfl iroTHer ioaughter 

LowGerman: — \Tan, «eT iBroDer yQoehttr 

HighGerman: — Zaun (;=[<«]), tftas yBruYier loehttr 
lEnglish: — icooK 1 JGooje 

iLow German: — iKOKen] ■|Go« 
■High German: — [koCem (g«b« 
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occasionally be revived as a literary idiom by a 
TOaster-hand like Fritz Reuter or Klaus Qroth. 
As to Middle and South Clermany , three centuries 
and a baU have not sufficed to complete the ab- 
sorption of all the various dialectal forms of spoken 
High Qerman by the yet closely allied language of 
literature. 

It is only natural that, whenever Modem Hi|fh 
■German, the common lai^age of the country, ia 
employed orally, all the local peculiarities of dialec- 
tal utterance should be faithfully reflected in its pro- 
mmciation, in so far as they are not clearly iaterdicted 
by the spelling. As a matter of fact, it requires 
but little practice to diatingnish, not only a North 
German from a South Qerman', but a Hanoverian 
from a Westphalian, or a Bavarian from a Suablau, 
by hearing them read a single sentence from a 
book or newspaper. Now, should the Oermans them- 
Belves prefer this state of things to continue , every 
one, to use a popular phrase, talking wie ihm der 
ScJmabel gewachsen ist, they are, of course, at liber- 
ty to do so. But this will not do for a foreigner 
who wants to acquire the language, and who certainly 
has a right to inquire where 'the best German' is 
spoken. English students of German, and English 
people in general, have put this question over and 
over again to the Germans they had nearest at hand, 
viz., the Hanoverians, and, naturally enough, they 
have just as many times been told that the beat Ger- 
man is spoken in Hanover. "What could they do 
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but believe it? Yet it is a fact woith knowing that 
in Germany this belief is held only by the Hano- 
Teriana themselves. Wliy, indeed, shoold any Ger- 
man think any othei of the provincial ptonunciations 
BuperioT to his own? The best German, no doubt, 
ought to be better than any of them. In other words, 
we must have a spoken language which, like the writ- 
ten language of Luthei, shall be superior to all dialects. 
We want something analogous to his 'Saxon Chan- 
cery.' This we find in the language used on Qie 
German Stage, in which, although the same tendency 
to provincialism has always existed as in private life, 
the process of softening down and assimilating the diffe- 
rent local modes of pronunciation has naturally been far 
more rapid. An actor whose Saxon pronunciation 
might appear quite the proper thing to an exclusively 
native public (which, of course, he would not have] at 
Dresden, would shock his hearers by speaking his part 
with the same pronunciation in Berlin or Vienna. Be- 
sides, any audience would be struck with the ludicrous- 
nesB of a performance, say of Goethe's Iphigenie, with 
an Iphigenia from Fomerania, an Orestes from Fries- 
land, a Pylades from the Tyrol, aad so on. — On the 
stage, then, we have the best German in practical 
use. There are certainly even there moot points, wliich 
admit of, and even demand, philological interposition ; 
but so far as it is settled, the language of the theatre 
must be taken as the standard of German pronun- 
ciation. Now, if in the contest about the language 
of literature the South h^ gained the victory over 
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the North, it ia frratifying to see that with regard 
to pTonnaciation the converse has taken place , the 
Northern practice of distinguiahing 'voiceleBs' and 
'voiced,' instead of the Southern 'hard' and 'soft' 
consonants, having been unanimously adopted on the 
stage. Thus, as lingua romana in bocca toscana is 
considered the model spoken Italian , the standard 
'common German speech' may be described as 'High 
Gorman word-forms pronounced with Low-German 
speech-Bounds.' The High German word-forms being 
pretty well fixed in the written language , whereas 
the Low German speech-sounds have as yet found 
but very little opportunity of making themselves pal- 
pable to the Southern population, German ptonun- ■ 
(»ation , as a matter of course , will on the whole 
be less removed from the standard in the North than 
in the South of the country. So far Hanoverian 
German is no doubt better than that e. g. of Munich 
or Stuttgart. Yet it is by no means free either from 
Low German misinterpretations of the High German 
spelling in which the written language is set down, or 
from other strongly marked provincialisms '. A Hanove- 

' The most noteworthy points are tiie following (fqr 
phonetic notations compare liat of symbols , page 8) : — 
1. Initial Low German [ap-], [«*-], instead of [rfjp-], [k-], 
for ap-, »(-, as in «pi<i, ttehen. — 2. Ineonsiatent use of [y] 
for medial -g-, and of [f\ or [c] for final -g, aa in Sitgt, 
Sieg, Tags, Tag. — 3. Shortening the radical vowel in 
monosyUablea like Bad, Lob, etc. — 4. Mispronunciation 
of a as [^J instead of [a], as in Valm: — 5. Mispronuncia- 
tion of «t, or HI, and au as [aa] and [ao.], both almost 
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ricm wbo should carefully avoid eveiytliing that is 
pecidiarlj Hanoverian in hia speech, would he ae 
good a model as any other. As a rule I would call 
him the beet speaker who most effectually bafiles all 
efforts to discover from what town or district he 
comes. 



sounding like [o], instead of [ai\, [a&], e. g. in mein. Sat 
— 6. Use of If] instead of [r] for r, as in <r, ware 
etc — 7. Slurring over the vowel [»] in the unaccented U 
minations -em, -en, at the same time 8. allowing the [j 
sound to assimilate with the preceding consonant, e. 
liehen = [tt'hm] instead of [S'ian], etc. 
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aStet. t Hard PalHle. c SoftPklste. d Uoitli. i Tougne. / PIUI17111 

g Hjoid Bons. It Epiglottii. t Glottli. i 7<i»l Choid. I Thjtoid Cir- 

(ilag«. m LtUTDi, tm Cricoid CutiUgs. Windpips. p Osllet. 
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UST OF SYMBOLS tSKD H PHOSMIO SOinB-SOTAIIOS. 







a]=am father. 


0.] = in «oi. 


«] = a in hi.t. 


6] German value (open) , 


b = £ in Be. 


o- German value (cloBe). 


c ^ eh in German acH. 


<B ^ M in bvt. 


J) = cA in Qerman *oh. 


p = p in Tea. 


rf] = rf in DO. 


r] distinctly trilled r in 


^ = M in THe«. 


ued. 


c] = e in fe^. 


s] = sin so. 


e-] between [r] and [e]. 


i] = sA in SHy. 


£>] = e in German oIIe 


il = ( in Tea. 


(nearly = a). 


P] = th in iHt'n. 


f] =/m Tee. 


m] = M in put. 


X]=AinHe(butatronger). 


w] finishing sound of o 


in do. 


i\ = i in It. 


U] German value (open). 




a-] German value (close). 


m hz. 




j] distinctly buzzed y in 


a] simple voice (=: er in ' 


yes, voiced [f]. 


bettER, or a in drami.) . 


j] voiced [e] . 


z] = z ia zeal. 

;^ = s in pleasure. 


i = i in Kite. 


l] = lmj^a. 


'] glottal stop (very slight 


m] = m in Me. 


cough). 




' stress (accent). 


5 = ny in fiiuo. 


;; length. 


between o in {/o and o 


stress and length com- 


in or [nearer the latter 


bined. 


Bound] . 


1 French nasality. 


0-] between [w] and [o]. 


^ 1089 of voice. 
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GERMAN SOUNDS, 

AND HOW THEY AEE REPRESENTED IN SPELLING. 

1. VOWELS. 

Vowels, in Qennan, as in English and other 
lan^ages , aie voice-soiindB , produced by vibiation 
of the vocal chords , and modified by some definite 
-configuration of the supe^lottal passages (mouth, 
throat, etc.], which serve as a resonance-chamber. 
Vowel-differentiation mainly depends, 1. on the posi- 
tion of the tongue, 2. on the shape of the Up-aperture. 

In the following diagram, the dotted line repre- 
sents the roof of the mouth, the top line of the 
triangle connecting the centre of the hard palate with 
the centre of the soft palate. The positions of the 
letters i, U, etc. mark the positions of the articu- 
lating part of the tongue when pronouncing the vowel- 
sounds indicated by those letters in oui table of 
phonetic sound-notation and presently to be descrihed. 
Small parentheses in the diagram denote lip-rounding. 

[Hard Putttf" ^^"■--faott PiUtB) 
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FRONT VOWELS. 

HiGH-rKONT-NAEKOW TOWEL,' [»'] - * — If the 
tongue be raised as high and ae close to the middle of 
the hard palate as is possible without causing friction, 
the vowel-sound produced will be the high-fcont- 
nairow vowel, ot 'close t' = [i"]. — Broadly speak- 
ing, English i in machine, or e in he, may be 
given as an instance of long close t ^ [i]. It is, 
however, generally pronounced as a diphthong, be- 
ginning with a somewhat more 'open' t-sonnd, and 
only finishing with the close t in question, ke thus 
being = [hit'] rather than [Af'].^ — In German, 
close t appears as a simple long vowel , and is 
spelled in the following ways : 

1. i; e. g. mir ^ [mf'r], 'me,' 'to me.' 

2. ie; e. g. sie ^ [ai'], 'she.' 

3. ih; e. g. ihn ^ ['^'"l, 'him.' 

4. ieh; e. g. Vteh = [fl-], 'cattle.' 

5. y, in a few proper names; e. g, Schwys ^_ 

6. ee, in a few words from the English; e. g. 
Spleen ^ {8pU-n\, or \spWn], 'spleen.' 

' Adopting the teiminology of Mr. A. H. Bell, which 
I find it possible to use, although I can only partly accept 
his analysis of Towel-articulation. 

^ See table of phonetic aound-notatlon (p. 8). 

3 In French, aU. i's, irrespectively of quantity, have this 
close sound. 

* So also una(M^ented final y in Euglish loan-words; e. g. 
Shtrry = [ifri^], 'sherry,' 
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11 

If tilis sound occora in 'open' unaccented Bjllablea , * 
it is more or lees shortened, without, howevei, losing 
its. close quality; e.g. MilitSr ^ [mt-H'tSr], 'mili- 
tary,' 'army;' die ffute^ [di' ff4-ta], 'the good' (fem. 
sing.). In very slow and distinct enunciation, secon- 
dary stress may preserve the full length of the vowel ; 
e. g. [jmU'tSr], [di- fflita]. It conld, indeed, hardly 
be called incorrect to retain [r] everywhere, but it 
would certainly sound rather pedantic in conversation 
or informal reading. When final , [»■] retains its 
full length, e.g. AUbi= [dlvhv], 'alibi;' Pauli = 
[pduH'], 'of Paul' [also a surname) ; as also when 
a simple word, whose principal accent falls upon that 
sound is compounded, so as to give it only a secon- 
dary accent; e. g. lAebe = [H-h^], 'love;' Vorliehe 
^ {J'^'TU'hs'l, 'predilection.' 

*,* 1. Take care not to make German [t'] a 
diphthong, as e, ee, etc. in English; me = [«f'], 
not = [njt'], as English knee. 2. Avoid lowering 
the sound before final r, which is not an indistinct 
vocal murmur, ^ [a], as in English, but distinctly 
trilled [r] ; Ttur thus being differently pronounced 
from English mere , which may he \^{a] , or even 
[m^a], and, is pronounced \mir] only by provincials. 
3. Do not let [i*] be shortened by the influence of 
a following 'sharp' or breath consonant, as is some- 
times done in Ehtglish, fee being = Q/^'], and feel 



' Compare the following chapter, on letters and their 
values. 
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12 

^ [Jti'l], but Jeet rather ^ LA*']- I"! German, 
the [r] in Gebiet=^ [ffsbi't], 'territory,' is quite aa 
long ae the [«■] in Vieh = [/?■] , or in viel =; [fl'l] , 
'much.' 4. Where [t'] in Qerman is ehortened, on 
account of not bearing the accent, do not Bubstitnte 
open i ^ [i^, or eBpecially [a] , for it, but simply reduce 
it in quantity ; e. g. direkt =^ {dvrekt], not [direkt], 
or [darekt], as direct is pronounced in English. 



HiGH-FEONT-NABBOW-BOUKD VOWEL, [ft']. Pro- 

nounoe the preceding vowel, [r], at the same time 
rounding the lips, rather more than is the habit in 
pronouncing English oo, almost as in whistling, and 
the result will be the high-front-narrow-tound vowel, 
or close M ^ [fi'], — This sound does not occur in 
English speech. 1 — In German, it is, like [t'-J, 
used aa a long vowel, and represented in spelling by : 

1. «; e. g. /iir = [fur], 'for.' 

2. Uk\-i e. g. kUhn = [*(!■»], 'bold.' 

3. y, in originally Greek words; e. g. Asyl == 
[azu-r\, 'asylum,' 'refuge.' 

4. u, sometimes followed by mute e, in words 

' In French , all u's ace pronounced 'close.' — Welsh 
u in du, 'black,' or y in iy, 'house,' ia not the same 
sound, but a 'mixed' instead of a 'round' vowel, i. e. arti- 
culated in combining the front tongue-poaition for [i] and 
the back tongue-position for [a]. Its acoustic effect alao is 
only similar to, not identical with, that of [U'\. 

' If the word-stem contains a ( , the A is written after 
the (, e. g. ThUre, 'door.' Similarly with other vowels. 
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13 

borrowed from the French; e. g. Aper^!= ^apers^-], 
'aketeh,' ' aummary|; ' Revue = [ret»^"], 'review.' 

This sound hatdlj' occuih in unaccented open 
syllablea, unless in words from the French or Greek. 
It is then shortened, like [t'] ; e. g. Tyrann = 
[tU-rdn], 'tyrant;' Bureau = [bit-r6-], 'office.' 

As to the ptonunciation of y , many speakers 
treat this letter as if it were i. As , however, per- 
sons acquainted with Qreek geaeially give it the same 
sound which the Greek letter v has in the German 
school pronunciation of Greek, viz. [^'J, 'good usage' 
certainly is in favour of the latter sound. Still, in 
words in common use, such as Cylinder, 'cylinder,' 
but also meanii^ 'a tall hat,' or 'a lamp chimney , ' the 
y, especially when unaccented, is almost nniversally 
pronounced [r], [r]; e, g. [tsi-lind»r]. Compare the 
modem spellings, Gtps, 'gypsum;' Silbe, 'syllable;' 
Kristall, 'crystal.' The above remarks equally apply 
to short open m = [iil. 

In the Middle and South of Germany, the lip- 
rounding is often neglected in pronouncing [U-], and 
[fi"] is thus converted into [i']. This pronunciation 
is provincial. In poetry indeed, U, etc. is frequently 
made to rhyme with i, etc., but in correct pro- 
nunciation each retains its proper sound , and 
rhymes such as grUfsen : JUefsen , i. e. \ffnfS9ri\ : 
[^i-S9n] , although quite allowable , are imperfect 
rhymes. The same may be said with regard to short 
open [it] and short open [i\ . 

*,* 1. Do not confound [w] with English [iu], or 
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rather [titit'], as pronounced in muse, new, etc, — [&■] 
is a simple soimd, in which the tongue-poBitiou of 
[r] and the Up-rounding of [w] take place simulta- 
neously. 2. The [iJ']-soimd must not be lowered 
before r = [rl. 3. It must not be shortened before 
breath consonants. 



High -FEONT- WIDE towel, [t]. — By slightly 
lowering and retracting the front of the tongue from 
the [»'■] -position, we arrive at the position for the 
high-front-wide vowel, or open i ^ [t] . — Aa open 
t-sound is used in English for 'short t ,' as in bit. — 
The Oerman [t], which is also and exclusively short, 
is perhaps , in careful pronunciation , a shade less 
open than the common English 'short i,' but practice 
varies, and the difference may be disregarded. In 
spelling, German [i] appears as : 

1. i; e. g. mit = [mi(\, 'with.' 

2. ie, in a few words ; e. g. vierzehn = [firtse-n], 
'fourteen,' 

3. y, in some proper names and foreign words; 
e. g. Ht/rtl = [hirtal] [proper name). 

"«* 1 . This sound is to be pronounced distinctly 
even in unaccented syllables; e. g. Koniffrnj 'queen,' 
must not he confused in pronunciation with Konigen 
'[to) kings,' the former beii^f = [k6-nvjm\, the latter 
\ls6'nvj9n\. 2. Final r = [r] must have no influence 
on [i\ ; Hirt := [kirt] has an [t]-sound just as dis- 
tinct as the one in mit ^ [mi(\. Avoid therefore 
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any approach to [hd^t], as English hurt (compare dirt) 
is pionounoed. 



HiGH-yaoKT-wiDE-KOTrKD vowel, [fl]. — If the 
lips are rounded in pronouncing [i] , the sound is 
changed to the high-frout^wide-round vowel, or open 
U = [if]. — This also is not an English sound, — 
In Oennan, [^j is the short correspondent of [U'], as [t] 
is of [t-]. It is spelled: 

1. ii; B. g. HUUe= [AiJto], 'hut.' 

2. y, in words originally Greek ; e. g. Myrte = 
[jMJSrfe], 'myrtle.' 

3. u, in some loan-words from the French; e. g. 
Budget = [hUiBS-], 'budget.' 

See the remarks on [u'], page 13. 
*,* The sound remains the same when followed 
by r = [r]. 



Mm-FKONT-NABBOW ToWBi, [e]. — On the arti- 
culating part of the tongue reaching about one third 
of the way from the position for [*■] to the position 
for [a], the mouth-cavity will aerve as a resonance- 
chamber for the mid-front-narrow vowel, or close 
e ^ [e']. — This sound is not used in English, 
except, by some speakers, as the first element of 
the diphthong [e*»], for the 'long a' ia pale, etc., 
where others employ a more, open e-aound, making 
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the diphthong = [«].' — In German, long [e-], i, e. 
[S'], ie the sound given to 'long e,' spelled: 

1. e; e. g. schwer = {sv&r\, 'heavy,' '(Ufficult.' 

2. ee; e. g. Beet = [h^-t], 'flower-bed.' 

3. eh; e. g. Reh = [rg-], 'roe.' 

4. e, in wDtds from the French, and sometimes 
in Oerman proper names; e. g. Carre = [&ar&], 
'square,' 'squadron.' 

In unaccented open syllables, except those where 
[9] is employed [see page 29), [e-] is shortened, but not 
changed to open [e]; e. g. Se&retar = [ze-kre-tSr], 
'secretary.' Final [e], occurring in names originally 
Greek, etc., as in Athene ^ [^aiS'ne'] is again ex- 
cepted. Likewise [e'] originally accented, when oc- 
curring in a portion of a compound not bearing the 
stress, still retains its length; e. g. geben = [^i'bQn], 
'give;' ausffeben ^ [d&sgie'ban], 'spend.' 

In some parts of Germany, long e, ee , 01 eh, 
ia not always pronounced as [«■], but is sometimes 
made more or less open, = [e]. These distinctions 
are, as a rule , accounted for by etymology ; usage, 
however, is greatly at variance in the different local- 
ities, some districts retaining more of the older open 
sounds, others less. The modem tendency, which 
already prevails in some provinces , is certainly in 
favour of a uniform [e], and this ia the only pronun- 
ciation which can be recommended. — English students 



' In French, 'tjtrmi' often written rf, is the sound 
1 question. 
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of German not trained in phonetics , generally fail 
to perceive tte difference between [e-] and [e], which, 
however, ia quite distinct to continental ears, and 
must not be diategatded. 

%* 1 . Do not think you can substitute English 
'long a,' i. e. [e-t], or [ei], for German [e']. The 
finishing [iTj-sound must be carefully avoided. Com- 
pare, German ^A^ i^^']: with English ray^ {^^'^i 
or [rSi\. 2. The finishing [»] -sound is omitted also 
in English before final r :^ [a], but then the e-sound 
itself is never [e'], but opener, ^ [e], if not [^], the 
long of a in cat; fare thus being pronounced [/^a], 
or [/<^ii]; ere [i?a], or [(&], etc. Particular care must 
therefore be taken not to lower [?■] before r ^ [r] 
in pronouncing German. 3. Allow the [e-] to retain 
its full length before breath consonants. There is no 
such difference in quantity between the vowel in fehi, 
'amiss,' ^ U'^'^, and that in yeAs^, 'goest,' ^ [i?^'si], 
. as there is between the [ei] in Jail == [f^T] , and the 
[el] in (/raced = [greisf\. 

MiD-FRONT-NABBow-RODMD TOWEL, [o] . — Round 
the preceding vowel, [$'], to get the mid-front-narrow- 
round vowel, or close S ^ [S']. — This again is 
not an English vowel. The nearest approximation 
to it in English is the vowel -sound in her, bird, 
surd, etc., as pronounced by many speakers. But 
this is at best a 'mixed' instead of a 'round' vowel, 
in whose articulation, moreover, neither the front 
nor the back of the toi^ue is sufficiently raised, 

VmioB, Qeimu Fionuiciation. 2 
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HOT is the itxtermediste part sufficiently lowered, to 
produce the ftooastic effect nearest to. [S-] that can be 
obtained by 'mixed' formation.' — Ci Geniian, long 
a ifl pronounced [S']. It is written: 

1 . it, in a few originally foieign woide followed by 
mute e; e. g. scAdn ^ [i^-»], 'beautiful;' DiarrhSe 
^ [di-arS-], 'diarrhoea.' 

2. eh; e. g. HShle = [Aofo], 'cave.' 

3. eu, sometimes followed by mute e, in words 
from the French; e. g. adieu = ['adio'], ['m^'o'], 
'adieu,' 'goodbye;' Queue = [&$■], 'cue.' 

4. oeu, also in French words (French spelling, 
osm); e. g. Coeur ^ [A^t], 'hearts' (in cards). 

It occurs in unaccented syllables in loan -words 
only. It is shortened in the same way as [t'], [U'], etc.; 
e. g, BSoHen ^ [bS'i'tstsn], 'Boeotia.' 

In the provincial pronunoiatious of Middle and 
South Germany, [o'] is replaced by [5'], its unrounded 
correspondent, as [U'] is by [t'l. In correct usage, 
tliese sounds are always distinguished, even when 
they are made to rhyme in poetry; as Hohle : 
Seele, 'soul;' i. e. [Ao'fe] : [xS'lo]. The same re- 
marks hold good with regard to short open [S] and 
the corresponding unrounded sound, [e\. 

%* 1. Keep the [«■] distinct from [fi'], and do 
not confuse it with English [d'\ , as in her, bird, surd, 
etc. 2. See that the [&■] is not influenced by final 

1 [8-] ie the Freuoh 'eu ftrmi' as in Hew llong), 
Earopt (short). 
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r ^ [r], following it. The vowel in hiirt = [k6-rt], 
'hears,' etc., must be Identical with the one in HShle 
^ [hS-U] . This also applies to ear [oeur] in words ori- 
ginally French, wheie open \p] is the French sound ; 
e. g. Redakteur = [re-dakt6'r], 'editor.' 



MiD-FBONT-wiDB TOWEL, [c]. — If the tongue is 
furthei: lowered and drawn back in the direction of the 
line connecting the positions for [r] and [a] , so as to 
point to the centre, or not further backwards than the 
end of the central third of this line, it will be In the 
position for a mid-front-wjde vowel, or a more or 
less open e = [e], — Open e-souuds are used in 
English both for a in care, or e in ere [long), and 
for e in bet (short). — The same sounds are em- 
ployed in German. 

Long open e ^ [e], is the sound given to : 

1. S; e. g. aaen = [z4sn], 'sow,' 

2. ah; e.g. m^Aen = [mion], 'mow.' 

3. at, in words originally French; e. g. Palais 
= [palf\, 'castle.' 

4. e, before r = [r], also in French words; e, g. 
Dessert := [deaSr], 'dessert.' 

In unaccented open syllables, where \e\ hardly oc- 
curs in genuine Qerman words, the sound is reduced 
in quantity, as other long vowels are ; e. g. plaidiren 
= [pledi-rsn], 'to plead.' 

Especially in the Middle and South of Oermany, 
[e-] may be heard for [e]. This is dialectal. 

"," Give all Qerman [e]a, whether followed by 



b,Coo^^[c 
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r =t [r] or not, the Towel-aound of a in care, never 
that of a in pale. 

Short open e ^ [e] , ia used for : 

1. e; e. g, /esi = [/esi], 'fast,' 'firm.' 

2. fi; e. g. HSfide = [Aewfe], 'hands' (plur.). 
There is no difference whatever between 'short 

e and 'short W in correct German pronnnciation, 
although artificial distinction is sometimes attempted 
by achoolmasters and others who are misled by the 
spelling and the analogy of 'long e' and 'long a.' 
In fact, the U {for the abort vowel) is only a com- 
paratively modem spelling, based on etymological 
grounds, but by no means consistently oanied out. 
In Middle High German, hende was written for 
H&nde, and the old spelling is retained in the mo- 
dem hehende, 'nimble,' which is formed from the 
aame stem. — Geld : fdllt, and the like, form per- 
fect rhymes = \^elt\ : [fel(\ etc. 

%* 1. Pronounce 'short e' and 'short a' both 
as 'short e' in English = [e], and do not think d 
ought to be made like 'short a' 'aifat, etc. — GUste 
= \g6st9], 'guests,' has the aame vowel as guests, 
•tc. 2, Do not let [e] in any way be influenced by 
final r = [r] following it. Serr, the German for 
'Mr.,' may be pronounced [hikt], [M], as English 
her, in an English context, but this is by no means 
the German pronunciation ot Serr; it is [A^/"], with 
distinct short [e] and diatinctly trilled [r] . So Serz, 
'heart' = [herls], Erbe, 'heir' = ['erba], etc. The 
substitution of [d], as in her, bird, etc., for [er]. 
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and [tV], being one of the mistakes to which English 
speakers of German are most liable and to which 
they adhere most pertinaciously, particular care ought 
to be taken to avoid it. 



Mm-FBONT-WIDE-BOiraT) TOWEL, [o\ . — Thjs is the 
rounded fonn of [e]. — In English, it does not occur, 
the 'mixed' [as] used for the vowel in Aer being only 
similar to it, and, indeed, more similar to this open 
[S]-Bound than to the close [o']. See remarks on [if'], 
page 17. — In German, [S] is only used as a short 
vowel, and is always spelled; 

if; e. g. QespUtt = \^asp&t], 'mockerj'.' 

As to dialectal South German pronunciation and 
use in rhyme, compare [fi'], page 18. 

*,* 1. Do not Bubatitute [a] as in her, etc. for 
German [o\ , which above all must be pronounced short. 
2, If followed by final r ^ [r], [5] must remain the 
same in quality and quantity, the [r] being distinctly 
trilled. 

BACK VOWELS. 

Low-back- (wide) towel, [a\. — A vowel- 
sound produced with the tongue in a position twice 
as far from the centre of the hard palate as from 
that of the soft, will be the low-back -[wide] vowel, 
^ [«], which, in acoustic effect, is equally remote 
from [i] and [w], or from [e-] and [o"], etc. — 
This is the sound used for the a in father by South 
of England speakers, the Northern pronunciation vei^- 
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ing towsidB the (J in all.^ — The latter souitd, a 
in all, used to be called the 'German a' by older 
English giammariaikB, in opposition to the a ra father, 
named the 'Italian a.' In point of fact, there ie no 
such sound as this so-called German a, in received 
German pronunciatioD, all German a'a, whether long 
or short, being pronounced as Italian a'%, 1. e, as 
'pure' [a], when long, and [a], when short. The long 
Bonnd, in German spelling, has the followii^ symbols: 
\. a; e. g. da ^ [dd], 'there.' 

2. aa; e. g. Aal = ['dl\, 'eel.' 

3. aft; e. g. nah = [nd], 'near.' 

4. aw, in the originally English word. Shawl ^ 
[Sdl], 'shawl.' 

5. i, as the second element of the originally 
French diphthong oi, in French pronounced [u'a], but 
in German, [oa] ; e. g. Boudoir = [bu'do'dr], 
'boudoir.' 

In the South of Germany generally the sound is 
slightly lower, not quite so clear, but still does 
not approach the a in all so much aa does the North 
Er^lish a in father. Not a few German dialects, 
as those of Thurii^ia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Austria, 
indeed, employ a broader 'long a,' a sound similar to, 
or identical with, English a in all. But any such 



' French a in rare is the [u] in question, but a iapa» 
ahoiva a slight inclination towards English a in atl/thoagli 
certainly not sufficient to identify it with the latter sound, 
as is done by many English speakers of French. 
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pToaunoiatioD., except where comical effects are in- 
tended, would be quite inadmissible od the stage. 
Hanoveiian proaunciatioa sins in the opposite direc- 
tion by giving the 'long a' a mincing sound, lite the 
one often heard for a in path, — Vatw, 'father,' al- 
most being [Ji^r] , etc. 

Long [a] in unaccented open syllables is shorfr- 
ened; e. g. Kanmte = [AowiJns], 'canon.' Not when 
. [5] is final; e. g. Ajma = ['an«], 'Ann,' with fully 
long [a]; nor is [5] in unaccented parte erf a com- 
pound thus reduced in quantity , if the [a] has the ' 
accent when the word.ia used by itself; e. g. Art = 
{dri\, 'kind,' 'species;' .4Jor( ^ ['op'art], 'variety.' 

*,* !. Let [a] everywhere have the clear sound 
of a in for, and avoid any approach either to a in 
all or to a in care. 2. If [a] is .followed by a 
vowel, either in the same word or in the beginning 
of the following word, take care not to insert an [r\- 
sound, as you may feel tempted to do from your 
English practice of sayii^ e. g. [/tt] for far, when 
not followed by a vowel, but [^/(Jr], when followed 
by one; as, is it far? ^= [iz it fd], but: how far 
is itf = [AdU fdr iz it] . Of- course, if [a] in Ger- 
man is foUowed by r, this must not only be pro- 
nounced, but distinctly trUled. 3. Da not convert 
unaccented [a] Into the indistinct vowel-sound [a] used 
for unaccented back vowels in English, as in [papd], 
for papa. In Oerman the sound, althoi^h unac- 
cented, retains its quality — e. g. Papa ^ [p(^d] 
— and when final, also its quantity; Anna, as stated 
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above, being ['ana], not ['dna], aad still less ['(iwa]. 
Short [a] , the same sound as [a] , only shortened, 
is spelled: 

1. a; e, g. oS =: ['dp], 'off.' 

2. 1, as the second element of the diphthong tn 
in some French loan-words ; e.g. Octroi = ['oktro' a]. 

As to dialectal varieties of [a], compare remarks 

on [a]. 

%* 1 . Do not confuse this sound with the ' short 
a' in at, man, wldch is not a pure o-sound, but 
intermediate between [a] and [e]. Simply shorten the 
vowel in _far, father. 2. Avoid lengthening [a] be- 
fore r = [r]; hart, 'hard' = [hdr{\, with short [o] 
and trilled [r], not = [hda(\, [hdt], like English 
hm-t, or heart. 3. Keep the [a] diBtinct, also, when 
not accented. German [a] is never slurred over like 
unaccented a in Arab, rural, pronounced [arab], 
\riiral\, but retains its distinct sound; e. g. nie- 
mand =s [nimanf\, 'nobody,' not [ni-mani\; Islam 
= ['isfaffi], 'Islam,' etc. 



MiD-BACK-wiDE-EOUND VOWEL, [o]. — Raise the 
back of the tongue in the direction of the middle 
of the soft palate, so tliat at least one third or even 
one half of the distance between the tongue-height 
for [a] and that for [tf'} is reached, at the same 
time rounding the lips rather more than in pronoun- 
cing o in note. The sound produced will be the 
mid-back- wide-round vowel, or 'open o' = [o]. — 
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Many English speakers employ this sound as the first 
element of the diphthong [06], pronounced for o in 
note, others making the o-element either closer or 
more open. Provincial 00 in door may occasionally 
be the same sound (long) , but it is closer in the 
North of England , and very much opener in the 
received Southern pronunciation, as ia English 'short 
0' in twt.^ — In German it is only used short, and 
always spelled: 

0; e. g. ob = ['dp], 'if,' 'whether.' 
In some Qerman dialects it becomes almost 'close 
o' = [o'], whilst others make it nearly as open as 
the English o in not. 

",* 1. Remember that English m not ia a 
much opener sound than German , and therefore 
must not be used instead. It reminds a Qerman ear 
of [a]. 2, Let [(w] , wherever it occurs, remain distinct 
short [0] followed by trilled [r]; fori, 'forth' = 
[fori], not =1/6 at], [/rf^,* as EngUsh /orf. 3. In 
unaccented syllables the sound must not be made in- 
distinct [a], as in Jacob, abbot is in English, but 
retains its quality; e. g. Jacob, 'Jacob,' 'James' = 
L;'dAop], not = \jdkap], etc. This applies also to 
unaccented [or], as in Doktor = [doktor\, 'doctor.' 



MiD-BACK-NAEBOW-EOm™ TOWEL, [o'] . — If the 
articulating back of the tongue be raised still more 

e (short), nerd (long), maybe 
% the German [o]. 
3 indicate very open 0. 
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towards the middle of the soft palate, so as to reach 
the end of the central third of Hie way from the [a]- 
position to the [»'] -position, whilst the lips are rounded, 
we get the mid-baok-narrow-round Towel, or 'cloae 
o' = [o]. — This sound is aometimea used aa the 
first element of the diphthongal sound given to o in 
no in English, but it may abo be more open. The 
same may be said of a provincial or antiquated close 
pronunciation of the oo in door. See remarks on 
[o].i — Also 'close o' in Qermau Is as a rule more 
distinctly rounded than English o-^sounds. Accented, 
it occurs long only, hearii^ the same relation to short 
[o], as [&■] does to [&]. The following spellings are in 
use for it: 

1. o; e. g, 30 '= [s4'], 'so.' 

2. 00; in very few words; e. g. Soot ^ [i")''], 
' boat.' 

3. oh; e. g. roh ^ [r6-], 'taw,' 'rude.' 

4. oe, in Low German names; e. g. Soest ^ 
[z6-st]; Itzehoe = [HUsho-].^ 

5. oi, also in Low German names; e. g. Trois- 
dorf= [tr&sdorf].^ 

6. ow, in Low German names, and in some Eng- 
lish words ; e, g. Grahoto = {gritho-} ; Botde = 
[Ad'fo], 'claret cup.' 

1 The Fiench 'close o' in dot is the sound meant. 

2 Schiller makes it to rhyme with Mu^eh, as if pro- 
nounced ['itt»h8-\. 

■ 3 How often pronounced [tr6i»dorf], by railway offi- 
cials, etc. 
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7. au, in words originaUy French; e. g. Sauce 
= [is6-sd], 'sauce.' 

8. eaa, also a Freadi speUing; e. g. Plateau ^ 
[plat6-], 'plateau.' 

9. oa, in some English loan-words; e. g. Toast 
= [td-st], 'toast.' 

In some parts of Gennany the 'long o' is made 
too open. There is no long open o in received 
pronunciatiou. 

If unaccented, unless the loss of accent is caused 
by composition, [o'] is shortened, still retaining its 
□lose sound. Final [o] always remains long. E. g. 
Salotno = [sdlo-rtK], 'Solomon.' 

*,* 1 . Do not make Oetman [o'j a diphthong, as 
English in no, which ^ [oii]. So ^ [^^'], but 
English so ^ [sCU]. 2. Do not shorten the sound 
before voiceless consonants, as [oii] becomes [oii] in 
English Ttote, whereas node has full [oii]. Compare 
Ab( = [n6-i], 'need,' and English note ^ [ndiii]. 
3. Keep the sound close before final r = [r]; Ohr, 
'ear,' beings ['6'r], and not identical with Ei^lish 
or = [6.a]. [<).].' 

HlGH-HACK-WXDK-BOCND TOWEL, [u], — Let the 
back of the tongue be raised to the middle of the 
remaining distance between [o'] and [»'], and it will be 
in the position for the- high-back-wide-round vowel, 
or 'open u,' == [ti], in pronouncing which the lips 



1 See note (2) on page 25. 
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must at the same time be rounded. — Ei^liah u in 
put and 00 in poor are open M-80undB. — The 
German open u, which ie only used short, is per- 
haps rather less open than English u in put, and 
more decidedly rounded. It is written: 

1. m; e, g. Kunst = [kunst], 'art.' 

2. ou, in a few French words ; e. g. Messource = 
' [restirsa] , ' resource. ' 

South German 'short u' is almost a close u-sound. 

*,* 1. Let final r ^ [r] following [w] have no 
influence on it, either in quality or in quantity, Time 
^ ['i^md], 'urn,' must have the same vowel-souud 
as Kunst ; there is no approach whatever to the Eng- 
lish pronunciation of urn ^ [(^a»] , [<hi\. 3. Un- 
accented [u] must not be made [a], the indistinct vowel 
used for u in Eaglish yofru« ; the German Fokus being 
pronounced \f6-kua\, vrfth distinct [m]. 



HiGH-BACK-NAEBOw-KOTTND VOWEL, [«]. — Ap- 
proach the back of the tongue as near to the middle of 
the soft palate as is possible without convertii^ a vowel- 
sound uttered under these circumstances into a buzzed 
consonant, at the same time rounding the lips, to get 
the position for the high-back-narrow-round vowel, or 
'close u' = [u-]. — English 'long oo' iapool is com- 
monly considered as long [w], ^ [«■], but it is rather 
diphthongal [uff], beginning with mote open [u] and 
only finishing with [«■], just as ee i-a feel is rather [iJ'] 
than [r]. — In German, 'long «' is always ^ [«'], 
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being the long correspondent of short [u], aa [r] ia of 
short [t], etc. The German BpelUngs for [«■] are: 

1. w; e. g. du = [dd-], 'thou.' 

2. uh; e. g. Kuh = [k&-], 'eow.' 

3. ou, in Bome words from the French; e. g. 
Tour = [Mt], 'tour.' 

In unaccented syllables [«■] is shortened to [if], but 
not when it is final; e. g. Mulatte = \mu'laUi], 
'mulatto,' '\yat Ka^adu s= [kdkadu-], 'cockatoo.' If 
the principal accent is lost on account of composition, 
the length of the [«■] remains unimpaired ; e, g. 
Zug = [fotJ-c], 'pull,' etc.; Abzug = \^dptm-c], 
'deduction,' etc. 

■*,* 1. Try to make [«] in German strictly mo- 
nophthongal , distinguishing , e. g. du ^ [cftt*] , 
and English do = [dilu-]. 2. Bo not shorten this 
sound before voiceless consonants, as [uu'] is then 
reduced to [««■] in English; e. g. goose ^ [g^u's\. 
3. Do not sink [m-] to [u], still less to [b] or [oj, 
before final [r], aa English 'long oo' is often pronoun- 
ced when followed by r ^ [a], as in poor ^ [p^o], 
{p6ai\, etc. Compare with this. Tour ^ [iilT]. 

MIXED VOWEL. 
Mm-MEXES VOWEL , [a] . — By combining an 
[e] front and a relaxed [o] back - elevation of the 
tongue , the organ will be in the position for the 
mid-mixed vowel, generally called in German 'un- 
accented e' ^ [a], — English u ^ [tc] in but is 
often pronounced in a similar way , and still more 
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frequently ur = [a:] in burn; but the 'indiatinct 
vowel' [a] in unaccented BjllableB — e. g. a in 
- drama, er (mute r] in better, o in abbot, etc. — 
although lees distinctly articulated than German [s], 
especially wanting the definite [e]-element, comes 
perhaps nearest to the [sj-sound in acoustic effect.' 
— The only spelling used for Qerman [»] is: 

e; e. g. Gebote = [ysSrfte], 'commandmentB,' 
except when / is written for el in proper names, e. g. 
Voffl, pronounced as Vogel, 'bird' = [f^'j^l]. In 
Bimilar word- endings , viz., — el, em, en, er , it 
is indeed not easy to distinguish [al], [am], [an], 
[ar], from the simple consonants, [/], [m], [«], [r], 
in 'syllabic' function, which are considered by 
many as the correct oral equivalents of the written 
syllables el, em, etc., and which are certainly very 
often substituted for [al], [am], etc. At all events, the 
[nl -sound oi^ht to be kept distinct in the termination 
en, and such pronunciations as [I4{')bfn], or [^^')m] 
with long [m], ioT leben, 'live,' [M^(-)m] for neh- . 
men, 'take^' [Mijiij] for trinken, 'drink,' [z^] for 
singen, 'sing,' as well as [zth] for sinnen, 'reflect,' 
cannot pass for 'correct' as long as [U'han] or [IS'hn], 
[n^-msn] or [n^-mn], [trtTiksn] or [tritikn], [zt'^aM] 



• French « in de is not identical with the Qerman 'un- 
accented e,' the French sound being rounded instead of 
iniied. It lb simply medium 'lS\ — intennediate between 
elose [O"! and the regular [E], which is opener, — and might 
more exactly be represented as [n.]. 
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or [zt'fjn], [zwian] appear perfectly natur&l and oon- 
venient forma to a vast number of speakers.' 

'Unaccented e' is not pronounced uniformly 
thnughout Qermany. Instead of tlie [9] described 
above, [e],'oi almost [«'] ma; be heard In South 
Germany, whereas pronunciations rergii^ towards [a] 
or [o] are met with rather as indlTidual pecnliaritiefl. 

%* 1. Do not use a distinct ^sonnd for final 
[9], as also some English speakers of German are 
inclined to do. 2, Carefully avoid putting in an 
[r] -Bound between final [s] — or rather [a], which 
you may have substituted for it — and a vowel- 
sound beginning the following word, as you say \hSia\ 
for better, but [bStar an beta] for batter and better, 
or {(^ia] for idea, but perhaps [n6u dtdiar av it] 
for no idea of it, in Engli^. To say [hdtar ig] in- 
stead of [hdt3 'i(] for hatte ich, or [zActar ^tj* in- 
stead of [zAct0 'S-r] for sagte er, is altogether un- 
Qerman. 



' Assimilationa like [«(-)ini], [«(-)3i], etc. are by no means 
so general as is sometimes asserted, noi do they represent 
one of the oharacterigtics of modem sound development, 
such. forma as kbm, 'live,' gsbm, 'give,' or puechitam, 
'letter,* occurring as early as 1542 and 1477. 

^ Supposing the remaining sounds to be pronounced 
eorreetly. But I have heard [hiitar tc], [i^far tea], and 
the like. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is the combination of a full vowel 
with a BemiTowel, or glide-vowel, i. e. a vowel sub- 
ordinated to the othei by diminution of force, and 
generally alBO reduction in quantity. — In German 
there are three diphtbongs, all of them diminuendo 
diphthongs, i. e. with the full vowel preceding the 
semivowel. They are, [ai], [afi], [ot]. 

The first diphthong, \a(\, is commonly identified 
with English t in itHtte , which , however , as a rule 
consists of a ^mixed' vowel, perhaps more like u ^ 
{oe\ in hut than like the short of a ^ [a] in father, 
followed by [t], or rather a 'high-mixed' sound, the 
back of tbe tongue being slightly raised in addition 
to the [t] -elevation. — The German [ai], the second 
element of which is often pronounced \S\ instead of 
[i], the tongue-front not being sufficiently raised, is 
represented in the received spelling in the following 

1. ei-. .. g. Ei = I'di], -egg.' 
1. ai, in some Qerman words, and in foreign 
words; e, g. Mai= [mdt\, 'May ;' Detail^ \de-tM\, 

3. ey, in proper names; e. g. Meyer ^ [mdtar]. 

4. ay, likewise in proper names; e. g. Bayern s= 
[iotdmj, ' Bavaria.' 

5. i, in a few Ei^lish loan-words; as Strike 

:=[siraik\, also written iSto"etX = [sirdiA], 'strike.' 



The pronunciation [rf], [«^], foi [at], heard in 
parta of North as well as Sonth Germany, is dia- 
lectal. 

*,* The first, element of the Engliah diphthong 
[at] or [cet] ^ * in mine appears shorter even than 
uBual when diia diphthong ie followed by a voice- 
less consonant, as in. ice ^ [ais], [dis], Qerman [oj] . 
mast not be allowed to be thus affected, JBis, 'ice,' 
beii^ pronounced ['(He], with the aame [ai] as heard 
ia M = ['d(\. 

"nte second diphthong, [ofi], may without any 
great inexactnesa be taken as phonetically identical 
with English ou in hud, although here again the first 
element seems usually to be rather a. 'mixed' vowel- 
sound, perhaps somewhat lower or opener than the 
first element of i in mtae, ^ whilat in tlie second 
element the tongue-back will hardly reach the ele- 
vation required for [u]. — In Qerman as well, [S] 
is often substituted for [U], even by good speakers, 
but [aii] is to be considered the 'correct' sound. It 
is invariably spelled: 

o«; e. g. Au = fdii], 'mead,' 'meadow.' 

There is a provincial pronunciation [otj] , [o o] 
for [aU], corresponding to the [et], [aS\ used instead- 
of [«^. 

%* 1. Avoid substituting ei&er a mixed vowel 
of the [(E]-type, as u in but, or any other sound, 

t The Cockney pranundation approaches [teu], with [ib] 
= a in hat. 

VmoB, Qermui PrmanoUtion. 3 
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for the £iBt element of [au], but use the short of [a], 
Ets pTonounced in yatfier. 2, Do not let the [a] of 
[aii] be Bhortened through the influence of & Toioe- 
leBB oonaonant followiug it, as may be the case in 
English, the [a] of [aii] in out = [dUt], [a&{\, being 
ahortei than in loud = [Idiid]. 



The thiid diphthong, [oi], ie similar to BngliBh 
oi in oil, but the o in the latter ie pronounced opener, 
^ [oj, and the second element is rather a mixed 
Towel, the same as the second element of t in mine. 
— In German, instead of [oi], \o6\ is frequently 
pronounced (see remarks on [oil]). The second ele- 
ment may , and often does , participate in the lip- 
rounding, the diphthong thus becoming [oS\, \oS\. 
There is another pronimciation , vying with [oi] for 
superiority, viz. [iw], heard in the North-East and 
other parts of Germany, but the former appears the 
more usual form. The spellii^ used for Uie third 
diphthong are; 

1. eu; e. g. Heu = [hoi], 'hay.' 

2. a«; e. g. gl&ubig = [^ASSif], 'believing.' 

3. oi, in originally Low German words; e. g. Boi 
^ [boi], 'buoy.' 

4. ieu, in the originally French nord Lieutenant 
^ [loitnanf], 'lieutenant,' also spelled Leutnant 

Other varieties of this third diphthong occur in 
provincial pronunciation; e. g. [au], [cbS\. 
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%* Take oare not to make the [o] of [ot] very 
' open [o], as with English ci in oil ^ [oU\, nor to 
prolong it, bb ia Teiy oommooly done with tKe latter, 
mflUng oil = [6U]. In tke Oennan [oi\, the [o] 
should be abort and only moderately open. 

NASAL VOWELS. 

Any vowel may be made nasal, by lowering the 
avula during its articulation and thus allowing the 
nose to serve as a resonance-chamber in addition to 
the moath-cavify. Nasal vowels are not used in 
genuine Qerman words, but occur in words borrowed 
from the French language. Although they are very 
generally replaced by a 'pure' oral vowel followed 
by &e nasal consonant [f{] ^ n^ in rmg,^ oareful 
speakers will retain them. They are, however, all 
pronounced long, whatever may be their quantity in 
French. The French spelling is always preserved ; 
e. g. Ballon = [bal^] 'balloon,' Chance ^ [idss], 
'chance,' Bossin = [Jos^, 'basin,' Trente-eir-un 
= [trate-^], rather than [baldr[\, [sdqss], [Joa^^], 
{traiite-'S>i\ . 

" English speakers of Oerman must be care- 
ful to give these nasal vowels their proper values, 
apart from the nasality, especially not to confuse [5] 
and [^J, which are kept quite as distinct in German 
as they are in French. 



t Ihe same is commonly done in English. 
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2. CONSONANTS. 

CoiTBoMAnTS — with tke exception of the aspi- 
rate, [h]' — ate Bpeech-sonndB effected by either 
equeenng or gtopping the oatgoing breath in some 
part of the mouth or throat. Squeezed consonants 
are called ' continnants ' ; stopped consonantji, 'stops,' 
or ' explodents.' A voioe-sound (vocal nmrmnr) may 
be combined with an; consonant of either claas. Thus 
we have to distrnguish between voicelesB (or 'breath') 
stops or continnantB , and voiced (or 'voice') st^ps 
or oontinQants. Voiceless consonants are, as a rule, 
pronounced more forcibly than voiced ones, where- 
fore the former are commonly called ' sharp,' tiie 
latter ' flat.' Voiced consonants do not occur final 
in German pronunciation. — If, whilst assuming any 
' stop '-articulation , we allow ihe air to pass out 
though the nose, by lowering the uvula, we obtain 
the correspondii^; 'nasal' consonant. 

The following diagram, which should be compared 
with the one given on page 9, shows the places in which 
the various' stops and friction-channels are formed. 

Fi«it ud Bank-CoHOBUitB 



Point- dt-nlr ^--...^ ^ 

ConisiiutB a a i"--.^ /■ 

(T«th) "It ;.--^, /^ 

'"^*---. /J- 
Wp_ hp-m (Lips) "-^ "^ 



1 See beloT, page 58. 
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LIP-CONSONANTS. 

LiP-STOP-BBEATH, [f], — ThU COQSOnailt K 

formed bf cloeing and Teopening^ &e lips. — It is 
the souad of English p in pea, lip. — The Oennan 
[j)] ia the. same, except in the combination [pf], 
nhen the \ji\ -atop ia usually , because more con- 
veniently, effected by piessii^ the lower lip against 
the upper teeth, the following continuant [f\ having 
this lip-teeth articulation. Initial \_p\ preceding an 
accented vowel, or final [^] following one, is, as also 
often in English, aspirated, 1. e. pronounced with a 
forcible embsion of breath, almost as [p\ -\- [h\. 
German [/)] is spelled: 

1. /), e, g. Paar = [p&r], 'pair.' 

2. pp, after short vowela ; e. g". Rappe ^ \rdp9\, 
'black horse.' 

3. h final,* e. g. al = [ap], 'off.' 

In the Middle and South of Qermany, [/>] is as 
a rule used in conversation, etc., in the beginning of 
a certain number of words only, whilst in all other 
cases Middle and South Qerman speakers substitute 
for [p\ theii flat but voiceless [J]-80und, = [i], 
mentioned in the following section; and similarly 
with other stops. In some parts of the country the 
confusion is still greater.' 



1 Sometimes alosing or opening only, Bceording to the 
position in which the [p] occurs. 

I i. e. followed by no other letter, or by consonants only. 
* Partly these dialectal peculiaritdes, partly the by no 
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Lip-STOP-ToicB, [6]. — Same as preceding sotmd, 
only pronounced voiced and flat. — EngliBb h in he, 
rib, — German [b], wliich, as other voiced consonants, 
does not occur at the end of a word, has only two 
spellings : 

1. 6, e. g. Bahn = [idn], 'track,' 'railway.' 

2. hb, in Low Qerman and other loan-words; 
e. g. Ebie = \;Sb9], 'ebb.' 

The Middle and South Oeiman 6, ^ [6], U 
voiceless, and might almost be described as a very 
weak [p]. This sound is also often used instead of 
[p], as has been remarked in the preceding section. 



Lip-BTop-ToiCE-MASAL , [m]. — English m in 
me, am. — Oerman [m] is identical with the Eng- 
lish,' only it is not pronounced long when final after 
a short vowel, as it is in English.^ It is spelled : 

1. m, e. g. mir ^ [mi-r], '(to) me.' 

2, mm, after short vowels; e. g. Lamm ^ 
[I6m], 'lamb.' 



means dialectal but perfectly established Oerman sound- 
law that all final consonants are pronounced voiceless and 
sharp, will account for the confusion as to the pronun- 
ciation of consonants exhibited by many German speakers 
of English and so amusbgly illustrated in 'Punch' and 
other comical papers, 

1 Mpf, as in Eamp/, 'fight,' is often [ntf] with lip- 
teeth [m]. 

^ This remark applies to all Oerman and English 
consonants; but only in the 'liquid' sounds [m], [n], [ij], 
[r], [I] need the difference be particularly insisted upon. 
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%* Pronoonce [m] final after a short vowel, 
in Ltanm, very abruptly. * 



Ltt-TEETH-coNTiNUikira>-BEB*TH, [J^]. — In Ut- 
tering this 'labiodental' sound the lower lip is pressed 
agdnst the upper-teeth. — Engrlish / in fee, if, has 
this sound. — The following spellings occur for [f] : 

1./, e. g. Fall = [fal], 'faU.' 

2. jf, after short vowels; e. g. Schiff = [aif], 
' ship.' 

3. c, e. g. viel = [_/?'/], 'much.' 

4. ph, nioBtly in words originally Greek; e. g. 
Philogaph = lfi-lo-z6-f], 'philosopher.' 

5. pph, in the Greek name Sappho = [zdfo']. 



Lep-teeih-contentjant-voicb, [c]. — Same 
sound, flat and voiced. — German [g] is like English 
V in very, but less distinctly buzzed. It is spelled : 

1. w, e. g. wohl = [v^-ll, 'well,' 

2. V, only in foreign words; e. g. Vase ^ 
[etiae], 'vase.' 

3. u, in the combination gu; e. g. Qual = 
[kv4I\, 'torture.' 

4. uth, in the English word H^M(=[CTis^, 'whist.' 
In Middle and part of South Germany the lip- 
teeth continuant [o] is replaced by a lip-lip con- 
tinuant, which, indeed, hardly deserves the name of 
continuant, as it is pronounced very rapidly, so that, 
as a rule, also tta vocal qualify is lost, or becomes 
indistinct. In the combinationB qu and schw, that 
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U to Bsy after the eounds [k] and [«], the lip-lip ia 
very generally resorted to also by North German 
Bpeakere, the sound, as a rule, becoming at the same 
time ToioelesB on account of its close connection 
with the voiceless [fi] or [i] preceding it. But also 
when voiced, both the North and the South Qennan 
lip-lip continuant are quite distinct from the sound 
of English w in we, or u in gtieen, as neither are 
the lips rounded nor is the back of the toi^^ raised 
in their pronunciation, 

%* 1 , Bum Qerman [p] less stroi^ly thin Eng- A I 
lish [v]. 2. Do not confuse German ^ in pronun- ' 
ciation with Ei^lish qu, not pronounce German ackw 
as you would pronounce shw in Bngli^. Compare 
Quell = [kve^ , ' well, ' with English quell = [kiiel] . 



POINT- AND TEETH-CONSONANTS. 

PoiNT-STOP-BBEATK, [t] . — German [t] is pro- 
nounced by for a moment pressing either the tongue- 
point or else .part of the tongue-blade (the upper 
surface of the tongue-front immediately behind the 
point) against the roots of the upper teeth. The 
former mode is used in the North, the latter in the 
South of the country. In pronouncing English [t], 
the tongue point is in a similar position as with 
North Qerman [t], but at the same time a portion 
of the hard palate appears to be covered by the 
tongue-blade. Thus English [t] approaches a front- 
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atop oonBonant, or forward [k],^ and has a decided- 
ly 'thicker' effect than Qerman [i]. — Ab to 'a^i- 
rated' [i], see page 37, on [p]. — For Gennan [{\ 
we have the following Bpellinge : 

t. t, e. g. Teat ^ [tdii], 'rope.' 

2. tt, after short vowels; e. g. Jvtt ^ [/e(], 
'fat.' 

3. th, e. g. TJo? = [t/U\, 'valley.' 

4. (/ final, e. g. Sand oc [Adn^, 'hand.' 

5. rf(, only rarely; e. g. Stadt = [stdt], 'town.' 
South and Middle German practice generally 

replaces [(\ by ' voicelesB d' = [f\. See the follow- 
ii^ section, and remarks on [p], page 37. 

%* In prononucing German [^], try to form the 
stoppage between the tongne-point and the teeth- 
roots only. It is almost a stopped [^] = ^ in thin. 



FoiNT-siop^ToioE, [d]. — Same sound, flat and 
voiced. — German [d] is represented by ; 

1. d, e. g. du [dA'], 'thou.' 

2. dd, after short vowels, in Low German, or 
foreign words ; e. g. £Z[K^ = [^^]., 'waste-book.' 

As to South and Middle German 'voioeless d' 
^ [d], compare remarks on [b], page 88. 



PoiNT-STOP-voiCE-NASAL , {«] . — The mouth- 
cloBure is the same as in Qerman [(\ or [d]. See 

< It ia not always easy to keep English [t] and [k] 
distinct ; at hatt will sound like ae Itait , clay like tlay, 
etc. No such difficulty Is experienced in German. 
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remarke on [m], page 38. — German [n] appears 
in spelling as: 

1. n, e. g. »ifi = [»i'], 'never.' 

2. rm, aA«T ehoit vowels; b. g. 3£(mn = [man], 

*,* Pronounce [n] final short also after a short 



TEB^rH-coKiiinjAMT-BBii^TH (thin), [a], — In 
producing this sound, the breath is directed on to the 
teeth, by means of a narrow channel numing in the 
longitudinal central line of the tongue-blade. The 
latter (In North Qerman pronnnciation a more for- 
ward part than in South Qerman pronunciation) ap- 
proaches the gums just behind the upper teeth, but 
the sound owes its sibilance to the Miction which 
the breath undergoes in passing out between tbe 
upper and lower front teeth. — English [t] is very 
similar to North German [e], but probably rather 
'wider' in its toi^ue-articulation. — German [t] is 
written : 

1. 8,^ e. g. List = [list], 'stratagem.' 

2. S8,^ after short vowels; e. g. Kaate = 
[kdsa] , ' cash.' 

3. /»,' e. g. Fu/s = [fUs] 'foot.' 



' In Gothic ('German') charaetcts partly f, partly 3. 

^ Represented by fl in Gothic (disraeters. 

3 Still conmionly printed m. Oothio equivalent, ft 

[not fi). 
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4. G and f, in words from the French; e. g. 
Armotice = [anOsa], 'advertisement,' Fa^on = 
[/iwrf], 'shape.' 

Besides ts, tts, etc., the comhination [f«] is also 
spelled in the following ways: 

1. X, e. g. su ^ XtsU"], 'to,' 'too.' 

2. te, after short vowels; e. g. Satz = {zdts], 
' sentence.' 

3. C, before front vowels, in foreign words; 
e, g. da ^ [fe^]i 'C sharp.' 

4. 2, before unaccented *', in foreign words; 
e. g. Nation = \itaUii'6-n\, 'nation.' 

For \k8\, besides ks, chs, etc., we also have the 
spelling: 

X, e. g. Att = \^dk8([, 'axe.' 

In Middle and South Germany, [s] is pro- 
nounced less strongly than in the North, and in no 
way differs from tbe sound used for North Qerman 
[z]. See the followii^; section. 

%* Bear in mind that, although the same letter 
as English 2, Qennan z, apart from a few loan- 
words, has quite another phonetic value, i. e. [fo], 
the [(] and the [»] closely connected, but both pro- 
nounced strongly and distinctly ^ {i\ and [s]. To 
pronounce German z ^ {z\, like English z, is utterly 
wrong; and the oompromise tried by many English 
speakers of German, to make it ^ \dx'\, is not much 
better. Compare: — English zeal ^ \zU-l\, Ger- 
man Ziel = {td't\, 'aim.' 
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Teeth-Contqtoamt-TOICE (thin), [z], — Same 
sound, flat and voiced. — English z in steal, or S in 
lose. — In Oerman it is spelled: 

1 . *,' only before vowels or Uqaids ; e. g. to ^ 

[«•],' ■•-■ 

2. z, only in some foreign words; e. g. Gaze 
^ lytliff], 'gauze.' 

TMb voiced sound k generally recDgnized only 
in the Norih of Germany. In the Middle and South 
both for this and the preceding sound, a rather flat 
[$]-80und is used indiscriminately, which might be 
defined as 'voiceless [z]' ^ [«].* Between vowels, 
however, it frequently becomes voiced, no matter 
whetiier it stands for the North Qerman [z], or [<]. 
On the stage the two sounds are kept distinct. 



TxKTH-coKTunrAMT-BBZATn (bboad), [i], — The 
'broad' sibilant in Oerman is formed by tlte breath 
escaping in a broad current between the upper and 
lower teeth-rows whilst the lips are protruded in order 
to increase the resonance for the hissing sonsd produced 
by the friction of the breath passing over the edges of 
the teeth, — English [s], the sound of ah in shy, has 
a different artdcnlation, the blade of the tongue being 
retracted and approached to the hard palate, thus 

' Always f when Gothic characters are used. 

* Or [«s^'], aa I»sl is often heard for [z] ini^I 

3 Middle and Southl German poets, Goethe and Schiller 

not excepted, therefore do not object t^ rhymes such as 

Orejis : GetBft. 
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fanning a seoond friction-~cliannel in addition to tlie 
one supplied by the teeth ; protmsion of the Up«, on 
the othei hand, is dispensed with. — For Qennaa 
[i] tiie following speUings are used: 

1. *cA,i e, g. tcAarf =•= [idrf], 'sharp.' 

2. s initial before p or (,' e. g. Sprechen = 
[ipr6f»n], 'speak,' ttehen = [aU-9n\, 'stand.' 

3. ch, only in French words; e. ^. Chef = 
[sef], 'head,' 'principal.' 

4. sh, also in English words; e. g. Shawl ^ 
[i<tf], 'shawl.' 

5. X, in Don Quixoie, which is generally pto- 
nounoed after the French fashion = [ddki'iot]. 

Besides tsch, [ti] is also spelled: 

1. c, in Italian words; e.g. Cicerone, 'cicerone.' 

2. ch, in foreign words; e, g. Gutte^rcha ^ 
[ffutap^ia], 'gntta petoha.' 

In large districts of ihe originally Low German, 
part of the country, also in Hanover, Initial s pre- 
ceding ^ or f, as in sprechen, stehen, is pronounced 
[s], in accordance with the spelling. This provin- 
cialism is to be explained in the followii^ way. In 
Middle H^h German, not only the present initial 
sp and at (corresponding to tp and at in the cognate 
English words, e. g. tprechen = speak, stehen = 
stand), but also the modem initial «M/, schm, tckn, 
and achw (corresponding to English si, sm, sn, and 



1 f(^ in Gothic chuacters. 

* i (I?, ft) in Gothic eharaeters. 
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sw, e. g, teUagen = slay, Schmerx =; amart, 
Schnee = eaaw, achtotmtnen i^ swim) weie apelled 
with s, and pronounced accordingly. From explicit 
BtatementB of grammarians writing in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, we know, however, that in 
all these cases, tp and st included, the s had in 
their time come to be pronounced the same as sch, 
and that sch instead of s was often, as now r^pilar- 
ly, written before I, m, n, and W, but raiely before 
p and /, where the old habit of writing s prevuled 
in the end.^ When the Low Oermans, in learning 
the literary High German, came aciesa such spellings 
as sprechen and stehea, they pronounced the ap and 
st all the more readily [ap] and [st], as initial tp 
and at never had, and, in fact, never has, up to the 
present day, been pronounced otherwise in the corre- 
sponding Low German words, with which they had 
hitherto been, and oontiriued to be, familiar. Thus 
[spri^n] and [siS'sn] etc., for [apri^an] and [stS'an] 
clearly are hybridisms, which cannot be admitted in 
good pronunciation, and have deservedly been banished 
from the stage, even in the town of Hanovei itself. 
%* 1 . Try to pronounce German [J] widiout 
pointing the tip of the tongue towards the gums or 
the hard palate. 2. Remember that initial sp and 
st stand for achp and icht, and that to pronounce 



< Probably on account of die frequent occurrence of 
initial tp and »t in Latin, and because §chpr, tehtr (the 
other combinations, il, am, etc, not occurring before r, or 
any other consouant) would have looked very ungainly. 
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them [»p] and [at], instead of [ap] and [i(\, would 
be Low German, or English. 



TEETK-coMTunjAMT-voiCE (bboad) , [£]. — Same 
Bound, flat and voiced. — English [i] = « in pleasure 
difi'era from Qennan [z], as English [«] does from 
Qerman [e]. — This sound is not a genuine Oer- 
mau sound, but has been borrowed from abroad, 
together with its spellings : 

1. J, mostly in French words; &. ^. Journal != 
[htmd^, 'journal.' 

2. g, and ge, in words originally French, Ita- 
lian, etc.; e. g. Logis := \lo-zi-'\, 'lodging,' Sergeant 
= [zeridnt], 'sei^eant.' 

The combination \di\, which also does not occur 
in originally German words, is spelled in the same 
ways: 

1. /, in a few English woida; e, g. Jockey = 
[rf^dioif], 'jockey.' 

2. g, also in English loan-words; e. g. Oentle- 
man =■ [d^7tt»lmm\, 'gentleman.'* 

In the Middle and South of Germany, the [£]~ 
sound is not recognised, and [s], [d£\ are pronounced 
as if spelled ^ch, Isch, not so strongly as North 
German [h], \tf\, but rather ^ [i], \dS\ — voiceless, 
bat flat. See remarks on [2], page 44. 



' The M is often omitted, [dUka{\, [iUnttlmm] thus 
becoming [IdJcat], [lint9lmen\, etc. 
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PoiMT-coNTiNrAST-voiCB (tbiijj;d), [r]. — Ger- 
man lingual [r] is formed by bringmg the tongue- 
poiut loosely against the gums and causing it to 
vibrate by means of the outgoing breath. It is, aa 
a rule, voiced, but occaHonally it becomes voioelcsa 
when closely connected with bTeath-conBonanta. — 
English [r] (initial or medial) haa a aimilar tongue- 
position, but is not, or very lit^e, trilled, except in 
provincial (Scotch, Irish, etc.) pronunciatioii. — Ger- 
man [r] is represented by : 

1. r, e. g. rauh ^ [rdU], 'rough.' 

2. rr, after short vowels; e. g. Narr = \ndr], 
'fool.' 

3. rh, and TTh, in words originally Greek; e. g. 
Rhaharber = [raJorSw], 'rhubarb;' Katarrh = 
\kat&r\, 'catarrh,' 'cold.' 

Tongue-point [r] is still the only one admitted 
in artistic silking, and in the stage-language, apart 
&om farcical comedies and the like. In general use 
it is, however, rapidly losing ground before the 
'uvular' or 'guttural' [r] (uvular trill), In England 
known as the ' Northnmbrian burr,' which already 
ptevaila in laige districts, both in North and South 
Germany.' — Final r = [r], and er = [ar], have. 



' This is to be regretted, as the guttural [r] ii cer- 
tainly a less pteasing sound tlian the lingual [r], and more- 
over, if not distJDctly trilled, is yery apt to claah with Ifae 
back-eontinuantB [c] and \j\, thus Wdrert, 'goods,' Bound- 
ing hke Wagen, 'carriage,' loart 'lyou) were,' like vmgt 
'ventures,' etc. 
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with a. vast number of speakers , entirely lost their 
[r]-sound, and have become an open vowel, mostly 
some kind of [a] , on else [cs] , oi [9] . Thus a native 
of Berlin will call himself, not a [berlt'nffr], but a 
[bealt'na]; hier, 'here,' is pronounced \hi-d\, -gehr, 
'very,' [a^'o], vor , 'before,' [f&'d], nur, 'only,' 
[nd'a], tear, 'was,' [ciJ] or [rifo], Kinder, 'chil- 
dren,' [kinda], etc.; just as English here has be- 
come, at least in the South, [Ma], there, [^'i>]> 
/or, [yit,a], poor, [pHa], [pda], far, [fda], [fd], 
better, [beta], except when immediately followed by 
another word beginning with a vowel, when final r 
in English [not in German) recovers its [r]-sound. 
But the final 'vocal' r ^ [a], etc., is not yet con- 
sidered as belonging to 'correct' German pronuncia- 
tion, and can, therefore, just as little be recom- 
mended to English speakers of German, as can the 
'guttural' r. 

%• Pronounce r {rr, rh, rrh], wherever it oc- 
curs in German spelling, also when final, as a dis- 
tinctly trilled tongue-point [r] ; also avoid lengthening 
an accented short vowel preceding final r as in hart, 
'hard,' whicli is pronounced [^r^, and not with 
long a, as e. g. in tart, 'tender' ^ [fs^r^. 

Pomr-TEETH-CONTINUANT-TOrOE (divided), [/] . 

Whilst the tip of the tongue forms a centre stop against 
the gums, the breath is allowed to escape between 
the sides of the tongue and the teeth. The back 
of the tongue is not raised, as it is in pronouncing 

Vhtob. Qenuui Pnnmnsutioii. 4 
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Engliah [/], whiob by thU receives a guttural character. 
Like [r], {l\ is regularly voiced. — There are only 
two spellingB for Qerman [/] r 

1. I, e. g. laAm = [Idm], 'lame.' 

2. U, after short vowele; e. g. toil = [Jvl], 
'full.' 

%• The back of the tongue must be kept down 
in pronouncing Oerman [f|, especially when final, to 
avoid gutturality. 

FRONT- AND BACK-CONSONANTS. 

BiOK-sTO¥-BBEATH, [£]. — ITiis stop is formed, 
aa in English , between the back of the tongue tuid 
a more or less forward part of the palate, according 
to tiie sound following or preceding the [AJ-sound. 
In articulating Oerman [k] , however, a smaller por- 
tion of the palate is covered , and it is therefore 
less 'thick' in its acoustic effect than the English 
sound. The spelling varies greatly: 

1. i, 6. g. iaht = [&4l\, 'bald.' 

2. c&, after short vowels; e. g. dick ^ [dik], 
' thick.' 

3. 0^, in a number of Qennan words, wtien 
followed by s ^ [s]; e. g. Achte ^ ['^^], 'axle;' 
also in many foreign words, names, etc., e. g. Chor 
= [A<Jt], 'choir,' 

4. g, always followed by U = [t>]\ e. g. Quelle 
^ [i^i&], 'well,' 'sprii^;' in foreign words some- 
times preceded by e, which is not pronounced ,sopa- 
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rately; e. g. AcqtaaiHon = ['aAvt-zi-tsi-dn], 'acqui- 
sition.' 

5. c, in foreign words; e. g. Cognac^ [k^'<^], 
'cognac.' 

6. cc, alao in foreign words; e. g. Accord = 
['a&ort\, 'accord.' 

7. g final, followed by » in ^tffS = [fiti&s],^ 
'quickly;' also in a few foreign words, e. g. Log = 
[I6k], 'log.'S 

8. gg final, in a few foreign words; e. g. Brigg 
= [brik], 'brig.' 



Back- BTOP- VOICE, [y]. — Same Bound, fiat and 
voiced. — Ei^lisli {^], as pronounced in go, beg, 
differs from German [y], aa Knglisli [A] does &om 
Qerman [k]. — Tiie Qerman spellings are: 

1 . g, initial only, ' except in foreign words ; e. 
g. gut a= [g^'t], 'good,' regieren = [re-g('r9n], 
'reign,' Begress = [re-gres], 'regress,' 

2. gg, after sbort vowels, in Low German loan- 
words, etc.; e. g. Flagge = [Jldga], 'flag.' 

3. gu, in foreign words; e. g. Ouitarre = 
\^rtdrs], 'guitar.' 



' Originally genitive case of I^g, 'flight,' which was 
viae = [/fit] in Middle High German, but is now lfl4-c] 
in the prevailing pronunciation. See page 56 on [c].\ 

^ Also spelled Logg. 

* Also after prefixes, like be-, ge-, ver-, atr- etc., kdA 
in composition; 'e. g. vergehen, 'pass away' = ljergg-»n], 
tAg^ten, 'go away' = ^ipg«»n], as gehm, 'gd' = [gi-tn]. 
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In North German provincial pronunciations, 

the corresponding continuants, \j] , or [/], [j], [c] 
are used instead of [ff]\ e. g. \j] in Berlin ffut = 
[jA't], [c] in WeBtphalian gut ^ [cH't]. 



BA.CK-8TOP-TOI0E-NA8AJ, , [rj^]. — The mouth- 
closure is the same as for [k] or j^]. English ng 
in singer. — See remarks on [m], page 38. — This 
sound, which, as in English, does not occur at the 
beginning of a word, is represented by: 

1. ng, e.g. stngen = [zitjm], 'sing,' lang := 
[ldri\, 'long.' 

2. n, before [h] or, in foreign words, [g]: e. g. 
Dank = [dd^k], 'thanks,' Albalonga = ['alha- 
l6^ga] [name) . 

3. g, before n, in foreign words; e. g. Agnes 
= [d^nes] (name). 

Final ng, as in kmg , is pronounced [ijA], in- 
stead of [^] simply, In a great part of North Ger- 
many ; \fig] instead of [g] ^ medial 7tg, as in stngen, 
is heard in Westphalia only. These provincialbms are 
gradually retreating before the simple [^] . 

%* [^], which is only found after short vowels, 
must be pronounced abruptly. 



Fkont-contindant-bbeath , [p]. — This con- 
sonant, the so-called 'tcA-Laut,' is formed between 
tiie front of the tongue and the middle of the hard 
palate, in the same place where the vowel [*] is 
articulated'. — It is not a regular English consonant. 
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but sometimeB occuib as the initial souad of Hue, 
heio, etc, — In Gennan, we have the two spellings: 

1. ch, after front vowels, and after consonants; 
e. g. ick =^ ['tp], 'I,' solch= [z6l^], 'such;' also 
initial ch in many foreign words ; e. g. Charon ^ 
[f6/ron\ [proper name). 

2. g final, after front vowels, and after eon- 
sonants; e. g. Sieg ^ [z^'f], 'victory,' Berg ^ 
[ierf], 'mountain.' 

In certain districts, this sound approaches {S\, 
especially Ei^lish [s], on which see page 44. In 
good pronunciation, the two sounds are kept distinct. 
Instead of [f] , in the North-East the back conti- 
nuant [c] is used before back vowels, as in Charon. 
— As to the pronunciation of g final ^ [f], it is 
not generally adopted. The older pronunciation, as in 
Middle High German ^ \h], making .S^ ^ [^i'^j, 
and Serg = [6er&], may still be heard, not only 
among the population in some parts of the country, 
as in Suabia and Silesia, but also — yet with many 
exceptions — on the stage and in the concert-room. 
According to contemporary grammarians, however, 
it had become the Midland practice to pronounce 
final ^ as a continuant ^ ch, as early as the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century; and of late it has 
been and still keeps on rapidly spreading North, East, 
and South. It may safely be said to be used by 
at least two-thirds of all speakers of German, also 
by many of those who still pronounce medial g as 
a voiced stop = [^], as is done in Hanover. Es- 
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pecially the euffiz ig, as in Konig, 'king,' is almost 
universally pioaonnced [if] , * 

*,* 1. Take care to keep [f] distinct as well 
from [s] as from the back-continuaiit or 'ocA-Laut', 
{c\, which 1b quite a different sound. Compare the 
diagram, page 36, and the remarks on {c\, p^ 55. 
2. Ptonounoe final g after front vowels, etc., exact- 
ly the same as ch in ich, i. e. as a sharp voiceless 
continuant, and not as a voiced, or half-voiced one, 
as Englishmen are inclined to do. To use \k'\ Instead 
would not be wrong , but old-fashioned , and would 
sound formal in ordinary conversation. 



Pbont-coktincant-toicb , \j\. — Same sound, 
flat and voiced. — English y in yes, you, if distinctly 
buzzed, may be identified with German \j\; it appears, 
however, to be commonly pronounced as a semivowel 
^ [i] . — German \j] is spelled : 

1. J, only initial in genuine German words; 
&. g. j'a ^= \Jd], 'yes,' Mty'or ^ [rmy'dr], 'major.' 

2. y, in foreign words; e. g. Yukatan = 
\J&katan\ (name), loyal ^ [^"^^J, 'loyal.' 

3. not represented in words originally French 
such as Bouteille ^ [bu-iSy's], 'bottle,' Mignon = 
\mirtjq\ (name),* etc. 



1 In some parts of the Low Qennan North , final g is, 
in opposition to the general practice of pronouncing final 
consonants sharp, made voiced, or half-voiced, 

' Unaccented i, otherwise pronounced [«], or [«], often 
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4, g medial,^ after front vowela, and after eon- 
sonante; e, g. iSiege = [z('j9], 'victories,' Berge 
= [i^ff], 'mountaina,' regnen = [rSyttsn], 'rain.' 

In Middle and South Germany, [j], escept wb.en 
represented in spelling hy g , is replaced by \t] = 
English y in yea, as usually, pronounced. When = 
y in spelling, it is in Middle Germany not distin- 
guished &om ch = 'tcA-Laut,' i. e. it is pronounced 
as weak [f], or Toiceless [/], = [j]; e. g. Siege = 
[si-fs], Berge = [Serpa], regnen = [r4-fn9n], as 
if spelled, Sieche, Berche, re[e]chnen. In the South 
of Germany, as also in Silesia, instead of [/] = g 
the baek-Btop is used, [j/], or in Silesia [y]. The 
latter mode of pronunciation is also met with, in- 
dividually and in whole districts, in the North, e. g. 
in Hanover.* In the suffix ig, followed by some 
inflectional termination, aa e. g. in heiliger, or, with 
i omitted, heiTger, g is mostly pronounced \j] even 
in districts where medial [y] generally prevails. 

BACK-coHTiNUAirr-BBBATH , [e]. — Thia sound, 
the 'iH'A-Laut,' is articulated between the back of 

becomes {j\ in suck words aa Familie = [/aa^y»], 'fami- 
ly,' Spanien => [ipdnjan], 'Spain,' etc, 

' i. e. before vowels, or before liquids (i, m, n, r) form- 
ing part of the stem of the word. Thus regnen = [rijnan], 
the atem being regn, regen. 

^ Before radical Kquids g in HanoTerian pronunciation, 
is either treated as medial, and pronounced \g\, or aa final, 
and (after t etc.) pronounced [c] ; e. g. regnen either = 
Iri-gnan] or [rS-^tn], 
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the tongue and the middle of the soft palate, wheie 
also the vowel [ti] is formed. — It may be heard from 
Scotchmen, for ch in lock, or for wh in what, where 
however, it is 'labialized,' the lips being rounded 
as in pronouncing [»] . — The German [c] has the 
following spellings (compare 'tc^-Laut,' page 52}: 

1. c&, after back Towels; e. g. ach = \^dc], 
'ah,' Buck = [bUc], 'hook.' 

2. cch, in some Gteek or Latin names; e. g. 
Bacchus = [bdcui\. 

3. g final, after back vowels; e. g. Tag =^ 
\idc\, 'day', zog = [tsd'c], 'drew' (sing.). 

As to (^ final, whether ^ [c], or [k], see remarks 
on g final after front vowels, page 53. 

BACK-coNTiNUiJiT-ToiCE , \j]. — Same sound, 
fiat and voiced. — [j] has the same relationship 
to [y] as [c] has to [k] . — In German it is repre- 
sented only by : 

g, medial, after back vowels; e. g. Tage = 
[t^s], 'days,' zogen = [ts6-j9n], 'drew' (plur.). 

, Piovincially , as also individually , [j] or [ff] is 
used for [j], just as it is used for [J]. See remarks 
on [j], page 55. 

THROAT- CONSONANT. 

Thboat-stof-bbeath , []. — This sound, the 
'glottal stop,' is produced by closing and suddenly 
reopening the glottis on a passage of breath, in the 
same manner as in coughing, only less forcibly. 
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The glottal atop, which is not used in English, im-] 
less it occasionally replace a 'dropped h,' in Qennani 
regularly precedes every initial vowel, also of the ] 
second and following parts of compounds. In the 
usual spelling it is not represented. E. g. all ^ 
['d/], 'all,' Uberall = ['w-Jar'd/], 'everywhere,' trren 
= ['iran], 'err,' abirren = \^dp'ir9n\, 'swerve.' 
Only where a compound is no longer felt as such, 
the glottal stop is omitted, e. g. allein = ['almn], 
'alone', from all ^ [*d/], 'all,' and ein = ['di«], 
'one.'i When little words, such as ich, er, es, are 
closely connected with the preceding word, they in 
becoming unaccented, frequently lose their initial ['], 
e. g. will ich = [vU If], hat er= [hat ar], mufs 
es = [m'As 9s], instead of [vU Vf], [hat '4-r], [m^ 
•is].' 

In different, especially South German, provincial 
pronunciations , the glottal stop is not regularly ob- 
served, or not used at all. 

%* Be careful to employ the f] before every 
initial not altogether unaccented vowel in German, 
also in compounds. Say \^dp'ir3n\ , not [dpiran], 
or perhaps [dbirsn], etc. 



' So also Obadit = [6-bact\, not ['op'oci] , 'heed,' 
MnGde = ['dtnS'iJa] , not ]^dm'B'da], 'desert,' .daraua = 
{ddrMi], heravi = [herd&»\, htnaus = [At»duj], 'out of 
it,' and similar adverbs compounded with dar, her, kin, etc 

^ Quite exceptional aeema 'a ist = [aiat], 'it is,' ''tis,' 
instead of m itt = ['es 'fit]. 
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THE ASPIRATE [h]. 

If we aHsume the poaitioa foi any vowel and 
emit breath without at the same time producing an; 
voice-Bound, we pronounce the so-called aspirate, 
commnidy designated by the letter h. This sound 
might be called a 'voiceless vowel,' but it resem- 
bles a consonant in its acoustic effect, and is generally 
looked upon as such. In connection with other 
sounds, it would hardly be audible unless followed 
by a vowel proper ; at all evento, it is not under any 
other circumstances employed as a speech - sound 
either in Ei^lish or German. — In English, the 
emission of breath forming the [h] is not very strong, 
and still sensibly tUminishes before the following 
vowel commences; German [h] is pronounced for- 
cibly and immediately connected with the following 
vowel, which, as may be inferred, must have some 
(not necessarily primary) accent. The German [k]- 
aound is never 'dropped,' even by the most vulgar 
speakers.' It is always represented by; 

h, e. g. Sand = [Adwi^, 'hand,' Akom ^ 
['(JAom], 'maple-tree,' 

%* Pronounce German [A] strongly and short- 
ly, avoiding the dkcrescendo effect of English [h]. 
Compare English hand = [h^cBjid] with German 
Hand = [hdnf\ . 

' The written letter A, however, is very often 'mute,' 
or only serves to indicate tJiat the following or preceding 
vowel ia loog. See the following chapter, and also the 
examples given on pages 10, 12, 16, IS, 19, 22, 26, 29. 
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THE LETTERS OF THE AIJ>HABET 

AND TEtEIB PHONETIC VALUES IN GERMAN. 

Having in the preceding ckaptei conaidered the 
German apeech- Bounds and their spellings, we may 
now try to determine in detail when a certain letter 
or letter-combination ia to have &e one or the other 
of the Tario\(8 pronunciations for which it may 
stand. 

It will be useful to piemiae the followii^ re- 
marks with reference to Oerman spelling and syl- 
labication. 

A syllable is ' open,' when it terminates in a 
vowel; it is ' closed,' when the last sound (or letter) 
is a consonant. In German syllabication , simple 
consonants between vowels are allotted to the second 
syllable, the former syllable thus remaining 'open.' 
fs, ch, and seh, pk, th, dt, ng , where they re- 
present one sound only, are treated as simple con- 
sonants. Double consonants, and two different con- 
sonants, are divided between the two syllables, and 
thus the former syllable becomes ' closed.' ^ In an 

' For kk, ck is written (divided k-k). — Digraphs 
and trigraphs are never doubled, ch, sck, etc also occurrii^ 
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open syllable , if not unaccented, the vowel ia pro- 
nounced loi^ ; in a closed syllable, not being the last, 
it is pronounced short. When a closed syllable is the 
last, its vowel is short if followed by more than one 
consonant- 8 ign, ^ but long if followed by one only, 
because it becomes open as soon as an infleati6nal 
termination beginning with a vowel is added ; e. g. 
gut, 'good,' gute. In word-forms that can take no in- 
flection, and in some few that can be inflected, simple 
final consonants are written also after short vowels; 
e. g. mit, ' with.' Loan-words generally retain their 
original spelling, at least partly, and therefore moat 
not be expected to comply with these rules. 



1. = [a] in open syllables,^ e. g. da, 'there,' 
laden 'load;' and before simple final consonants; 



Before fa [when it does not stand for ss, but re- 



where ehck, ichsch ought to be written according to the 
general rule. — Muta cum liquida (stop -|- I, m, n, or r] 
in words from the Latin or Greek both belong to the 
second gyllahle; e. g. Atreus = A-treut. 

' Final /» = 6 is in many words to be read as m = (j, 
which IB not used at the end of a word; e.g.Jtofl; 'hoiae,' 
dative case, Roise, but Flo/e, 'raft,' dative case, Flo/se. 
See, however, note (3) on page 42. 

2 As has been repeatedly remarked before, long vowels 
not receiving the principal stress are, if not &nal, more or 
less reduced in quantity, and may be treated at short. 
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mains Js before tetminations beginning with a 
Towel) = W m: 

a/>,< aie Ma/s, measure 

fra/t, ate m/«, sat 

Fraf», food Spafs, fun 

maft, measured vergafa, forgot 

Befoie ch (whi<^ consequently does not stand 
for chch] = [c] in : 

brack, fallow sprach, spoke 

brach, broke Sprache, language. 

Schmach, disgrace 

Exceptions; — Short [a] in open syllable, in 
intoijectiouB: da, 'there I' na, 'well?' and in loan- 
words such as : 

Araber,^ Arab Kanevat? caneyas 

AUaqae, attack Kamecal,^ eamiTal 

Fiaker? cab ifetapher, metaphor 

Gala, gala Saphir, sapphire 

Grammatik, grammar Tfchako, chako, military 

Kakadu,^ cockatoo cap. 

Short [o] before eimple final consonant, mostly 
in words that cannot be inflected, and in loan-nords ; 
ofi, of SrSutigam,* bridegroom 

am ^ an dan, at the Dam, in Damhirseh, 

an, at, on fallow deer 

At, ace dai, that, the 



I Oompounds, derivativeg, etc. always included. 
» -= I'drabsr], [MkadH], [i4n#mw], [kdmtvat]. 
arabitek =^ \^aTdbis\. 

s ^ IjS-iiAar]. Also pronounced [ftakar], 
* - [hrSil^am}. 
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Eidam,^ son-in-law Tombak,* tombac 
Itlam,^ lalam Vivat,^ cheer 

Kap, cape Wai, in Waitutfs, walnut 

Ntktar,^ nectar wot, what 

Seraph,' seraph 
2, = [a] in closed^ Byllables ; e. g. toarten, 
'wait,' all, 'all.' 

ExcEPTioKS. — Ixtng [a] in cloBed syllable in : 
Adler, eagle Ban, resin (also name] 

Art, raaDDCr Magd, maid 

Sort, beard Papit, pope 

BToltche, viol Quurs, quarts 

Olati: (name) xart, tender. 

Gratz (namej 

aa.^ 

1. Regularly = [a]: 

Aal, eel Rtar, pair, (em) paar, some 

'^or, eagle (and nsjne) Saal, hall, saloon 
..JM, canioD Saal, seed 

Soar, hair iSon/, state. 

2. = [a], unaccmted, in Jftioit ^['{'20^], 'Isaac.' 

ah. 
Always = [a]; e. g. nah, 'near,' fahnden, 

' search.' 



1 _ ['didam], \;islam], also ['Ulam], [niktar], [zi-raf], 
[tombak], [vt-val], 

^ If final, such syllahles only as renuun closed if a 
terminatioD beginning with a *owcl is sddod. See remarks 
on page 60. 

3 i. e. oa aa a digrapL No notice is taken of words like 
Baal (name) ,. Sarlaam (name) , where ather a has its 
separate value. Similarly in the following sections. 
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1. = [ai\ in German 


words and naturaJized 


loan-wordB : 




£ai, bay, fridi 


Mai, May 


Hat. shark 


Maid, maiden 


Bain, grove 


Mail, maize 


Kaiser, emperor 


MaUcK, mash 


Laib, loaf 


.Sain, ridge of land 


Zaieh, sp&va 


Saite, string 


Laie, layman 


TTat'ii, woad 


Lakai, lackey 


Waite, orphan; 


also in German or Germanized names, as Mailand, 



' Milan,' Main, Mater, etc., and, followed by mute /, 
in some French words in aU, where [at] is very 
nearly the original pronunciation ; e. g. Detail, 'de- 
tail'; similarly -aiUes in Versailles (name).' 

2. ^ \e\, in French words, where ai is thus 
pronounced in French ; e. g. Palais, ' palace.' 



Pronounced [|] in French loan-words such as 
Train, 'baggage' (of an army). 
am, an. 

Pronounced [p] in French loan-words such as 
Chance, 'chance.'^ 



■ Yet, BB French I mouilli is generally taken for [^'j, 
and final voiced [J] becomes voiceless [f] according to a 
German sound-lav mentioned before, [de'idlf], \verailf], in- 
stead of [de'tdi], [veradt], etc., are very frequently heard, 
especially in the NordL 

^ Not when am is followed by a lip-Btop, ot an by a 
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1- := [aU] in all really German wotda; e. g. 
Au, 'lea.' 

2. = [fl-j in Freneh loan-worde; e. g. Sauce, 



Pronounced [a] in the English loan-word Shawl, 

'ehawl.' 



1. =: [at], only used in names; e. g. 
'Bavaria.' 

2. -^ [e] in loan-worde such as Essay,^ 'essay.' 



1. ^ [e] in open Byllablee; e. g. saen, 'sow;' 
and before simple final consonants ; e. g. Bar, 

Before ys final (not standing for as) ^ \s\ in: 

GefSfi, yeesel ffemOfs, according to 

Oefi-Hfs, food . Oetaji, seat, bottom. 

Before ch (not standing for chch] = [c] in Ge- 

Sprdch, 'conversation;' also in niickst {steia, ncich). 



point-stop: Ckampagner •= [iampdtijfr], 'champagne;' Oou- 
vemanfe = \gut1emdtU9] , ' govemeas ; ' Gairlande = [gir- 
Idndt], 'garland.' — Bankier = [baijkJS'], 'banker.' 
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Before dt = [t] in Stiidte, 'townB.'' 
2. = [e] in cloaed syllableB; e, g. ifoffia 
' hands. ' 

ExGEFUONa. — Xjong [e] in olosed syllable ii 
OrSts (^ Grots] (name)^ KartdUehe, cartoucli. 



hsischeln, caress 






Invariably = [e]; e. g. fniiken, 'm 



Always = [of]; e. g, glauhig, 'believing.' 



1 . = [A], initial or medial ; ' e. g. Bahn, ' track,' 
Liehe, 'love,' Uhler, 'worse.' 

2. = |>], final ;< e.g. ah off, liebt, 'loves,' 
iihlich, 'customary.' 

' Ab the singular Stadt is invariably pronounced with 
short [a] , the Middle and South German short [e\ in StUdte 
aeems more correct than the North German [e], which, 
however, prevails also on the stage. 

2 So also in KBniggrats and similar oompounds. 

^ i. e. followed by a vowel, or by a liquid consonant 
[i, m, n, r) forming part of the stem of the word, an un- 
accented e = [a] generally being omitted before the liquid; 
e. g. (Aler = iibeler; stem, Ubl, or rather tibel. 

< Consonants, not initial, and followed by a liquid 
not belonging to the stem (see preceding note), or by any 
other consonant, are also treated as finaL In ilhlieh, 'eusto- 



u,j...;,Coog[c 



Pronouaced [J]; e. g. 



1. Regularly = [ta] before front vowels; e. g. 
Cis, ' C Bharp.' ' So also before k in Poliah names, as 
Potoc&i. 

2. Begttlarly ^ [k] in other cases, i. e. before 
back vowels, before consonants, and final; e. g. 
Cognac, 'cognac' 

3. = [s] before front vowels, in French words; 
e. g. AnnOTtce, ' advertisement.' 

4. = [ts] before front vowels, in Italian words ; 
' cicerone.' * 



1. ^ [&ts] before front vowels; e. g. Accent 
= ['aktsenf] 'accent.' 

2. ^ [k] before back vowels; e. g. Accord, 
'accord.' 



mary,' the stem is Ob, lieh being the suffix. There is 
another word fiUiVA, 'sickly,' standing for iibellieh, where 6 
is pronounced [i], according to the preceding note. 

» So aho in O/^der (■= OXfizier], 'officer.' There is 
an affected pronunciation, = ['qfi'ii'r], which must not be 
intitated. 

* In CeUo, Violoncell, 'violoncello,' CellM, 'violon- 
celliBt,' e is conunonly pronounced [a] 7 [i^ld'], [vVo-lnsil], 
[ieUtt]. 
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Pronounced [c] in some Greek and Latin wordB ; 
e. g. Bacchus, Gracchus. 



Pronounced \iS\ in & few Italian loan-words; e. g. 
Capriocio, ' capriccib.' 

ch. ■ . I ■ ■ 

1. ^ [f] after front vowels, and after eon- 
sonantsv e. g. icH, 'I,' aolch, "such;' and always 
in the deriTatiTe syllable cketi; e. g. Mamachen, 
'dear mamma.' ' 

Also initial, in .the following and similat foreign 



ChalkU, Cbalds' 
ChaTeg [name] ' 
Charit (name) 
Charon (name) 
ChOrimea, Clueronea 
CharyidU (Danie) 
Chauktr, Chauci 
Chemit, chemistry 
Gieop* (name) 
Cherton (name) 
CheriOftM, CHersoDesus 
Cherub, cherub ' ' ' 

In the Old German names Ohilderich, Chilperich, 
[f] is also pronounced for ch. 

2. ^ [c] after back vowels, e; g.,ach, 'ah.' 



Charusker, Cheruaci' 
Chiaima, dnasma ' 
ChimSTe, chimera 

China, China 
Ghioi (naiqe) 
Chiron (name) 
Chirurg, surgeon 
Chlamyg, chlamys 
Ckrie, chria 

Chrytottoraua, ChrysoBtom 
eMhoni»ek, chtbonian. 
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3. =a [k] when followed by radical 8 = [s], 
in the following Qerman woids: 

Flechte, sinew 
Fttchi, !o% 
Laehi, Bolmon 
Luchi, lynx 
Ochie, ox 
SachM, Saxon 

tnachten, grow 
wechteln, change 
Weiehtei, Vistula 
Wiehse, blacking. 
Also in Chemmtz, Char (nameBJ , and the follow- 
ing and some other words, not originally Qerman : 



Aehte, axle 
Aehtel, shoulder 
ButJtg, in Bttchshmtm, box- 
wood 
BUchie; box, rifle 
Daeht, badg^ 
Deic/uel, thill 
draehieln, turn (on i 
Eidechse, lisaid 
Fecht^, layer, bud 
Flaclu, flax 



i lathe) 



Chalcedon,' chalcedony 
ChaldSa, Chaldtea 
Chamaleon, cbameleon 
Chan (also Khan], khan 
Chaoi,^ ohaos 
Charakter; character 
CUoe (name) 
CkloT, chlorine 

So also 
' Bcherao.' 

4. = \S\ in French loan-words , of whi&h the 
following are among the most common with ch initial : 
Chaine, chain Champignon, champignon 

Chaite, caniage Chance, chance 

chamets, chamoiB ehangierai, change 

Champagner, champagne Charade, charade 



ChUrm [m 
Cholera, cholera 
Chor, cboir 

Ch'etUmiathie, chreatomathy 

Chritam, chrism 

Chritt, Christian ^ 

Chrom, chromium 

Chronik, chronicle. 

Italian loan - words ; 



' •= [haHt^don]'. When name of town, s 
2 Also pronounced ffdm]. 



[caUaS-don]. 
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Charge, coramiflBion Chemitett, shirt-front 

Charlatan, charlatan chevahreik, duTalrouB 

Charlotte (name] Chicane (= Sehikane), chicane 

eharmant, charming Chiffre, cipher 

Charpie, lint Chignon, chignon 

Ghauuee, hif;h load C%trnar«(=5cA>mare], chimera 

Chef, principal Chek, shock. 

5. = [ts] , m a few foieign wbids ; e. g. Gutta- 
percha, 'guttapercha.' ^ 

ck. 
Pronounced [A]; e. g. dioi, 'thick.' 

Pronounced [yp]; e. g. Acguuition, 'acquisition.' 



Always = [a] in French loan-woids ; e. g. Fofon, 



1. ^ [ti], initial and medial; e. g. cfu, 'tliou,' 
drei, 'three,' SSnde, 'hands.' 

2. =r [(\, final; e. g. JS(aid, 'hand,' kandlich, 

3. Mute in French words such as Fonds, 'fund.' 



Pronounced [rf] ; e.g. Kladde, 'waste-book.' 



= \^t^irtiS\. Often also pronounced [gutapirfa]. 
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, dt. 

Pronounced [i\; e. g. Stadt, 'town,' loaadte, 
'turned.' 



1. == [e] in open Jiyllables (apart from cases 
mentioned under 4); e. g. ad^ ,^ 'farewell,' Rede 
{first e) , ' Bpeecli ; ' and before simple final consonants ; 
e. g. schwer, 'heavy.' 

ExCEPTiONB. — Short [c] before simple final con- 
sonant in : 

Aekilh*'^ (name) ei, it 

amm^ amea - ' HbM, hotel 

Billet,^ note Joseph^ (name) 

Souquet,^ bouquet Iteqtiiem,^ requiem 

C/ief, head, principal Relief, relief 

Deh^,^ debet " Stephan, Stephen 

D«, D flat ■ Tibtt, TUhet 

des, of the, etc weg, away 

Elen,* elk we*, ai what, etc. 

and other foreign words, similar to those quoted. 

2. = [e] in French words where this is the 
French sound; e, g. Dessert, 'dessert,' Garriere, 
'career.' . , 

3. :^ [&] in closed syllables (apart from cAsps 
under 4); e. g. Jaat, 'f»st.' 

• = ['<,d^]. 

3 = [■aciUs], I'd-mtu], [dfbet], [Vien], U<fw/|, [rg-km-em]. 

3 = [biljet], [biekil]. In other words in et the et is 
pronounced [e-(]; e. g. Paket = [pais'-f], 'packet,' etc. 
Except Budget, 'budget* (page 15|. 
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Exceptions. — Long [e] la closed syllable in : 
Setchwerde, trouble Krebg,^ crab 

Dresden (name] nei>t, together vith 

Brd», earth Pftrd, horse 

erat,^ first Schwert, sword 

Gtberde, gesture SehaMx [namej 

Btdmig (name) lUta, alw8)'s 

Herd, hearth Verden [name] 

Herde, flock Werden (name) 

£ebi, in Kebgaeib, con- tnerden, become 
cubine aa^t, worth, dear. 

4. ^ [9] in the unaccented prefixes be and ffe, 
and in the unaccented derivative or iufiectional suffixes 
e,* el, em, en, end,* er, em, ea, eat, et, also com- 
bined, ele, etc.; e, g. habe, 'have,' Vogel, 'bird,' 
jltem,' breath, '/leSen, 'love,' rosenrf, 'furious,' Faier, 
'father,' eisem, 'iron,' alles, 'all,' leidet, 'suffers,' 
ick handele, 'I act,' etc. 

Similarl}', unaccented e in cases like Kametal, 
'carnival,' etc. becomes [»]. 

The e in der, 'the,' dem, '(to) the,' den, 'the,' 
des, 'of the,' es, 'it,' when unaccented, is abo 
pronounced \f\ . 



Pronounced [c] in French loan-words; e. g. 
Plateau, 'plateau.' 

^ In Middle and South Germany: [ir»l], [h-ipt]. 

* Also 'mute' final e in Frenidi loan-words which in 
German are of the maBeuline 01 feminine gender (except 
aftw vowels); e. g. Ckanee, 'chance.' 

■ Not in Elend, 'misery,' elend, 'miserable.* As to el, 
em, en, e», see exceptions under e 1. 
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1, ^ [§■]; e. g. Beet, 'flower-bed,'' 

2. = [»■] in Knglish loan-words; e. g. Beef- 
steak,"^ 'beef-Bteak.' 



Invariably = [«'] ; e. g. Seh, 'roe,' steMen, 



1. ^j^aX]; e.g. Ei, 'egg,' Sett, 'rope.' 

2, ^ [eX], with mute ^, in french words in eU, 
luch as Conseil, 'council.' See ill. 



Pronounced [f] in French loan-words such as 
Plein, 'plein.' 



Pronounced [q] in French loan-words such as 
Trente-et^tt, 'trente-et-nn.'* 



■■ [ot\; e, g. Heu, 'hay,' Leute, 'people.' 



1 Secondarily aceentnd in the DBturalised loan-word 
Safee = \kdfe-], 'coffee.' But Co/rf = [Aq/»-!, 'coffee- 
house.' 

^ Perhaps most commonly pronounced [bt-fitek]; but 

« Also in iienatoR = [p-fa'&n], 'pension,' 'boarding- 
house.' But ttiauytren = ['anU'jI-fm], 'tire.' 



I 
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2. = [S-] in French loan-words; e. g. adieu, 
'good bye,' Redakteur, 'editor.' 



FAnounced {a(\ in names ; e. g. Meyer. 



Always ^ [0-]; only used in foreign words, as 
Carri, 'square,' and in secondarily accented sylla- 
bles of names where simple e would be read as [9]; 
e. g. Junge. 

/■ 

Invariably = [f]; e. g. Fall, 'fall,' Lauf, 



Always ^ [/]; e. g. Schiff, 'ship,' 



1. ^ [^], initial, and in foreign words when 
beginning the primarily accented syllable; e. g. gut, 
'good,' reffieren, 'reign,' Regress, "regress.' 

2. = {_/'], medial, after front vowels, and after 
consonants; e. g. Siege, 'victories,' Berge, 'moun- 
tains,' regnen, 'rain.' 

3. = [j], medial, after back vowels ; e, g. Tage, 
'days,' zogeti, 'drew.' 
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4. = [zj, initial and medial, in the following 
and some other loan-words: 

Adagio,^ adagio Gendarm,^ constable 

Agio,^ agio generSt, generous 

arrangwren, arrange Genie, genius, ingenuity^ 

Bagage, luggage genierett, constrain ^ 

Bandage, bandage Oenre,* kind 

changieren, change Ingettieur,^ engineer 

Charge, commission, rank NegligS, negligee 
Doge, doge Orange, orange 

Eloge, praise, eulogy i . Pagt, page 

Gage, salary - B^gie,* administration . 

Qelee, jelly voUigieren, vault. 

5. ^ [rfi], often simply [i], initial, in English 
and Italian words; e. g. Oenileman, Giro, 'giro.' 

6. ^ [i], final, in _;?i^«, 'quickly,' and in foreign 
words such as Loff, ' log.' ' 

'• ^ [f]' fiaal, after front vowels, and after 
consonants; e. g, Sieg, 'victory,' Berg, 'mountain,' 
regsam, 'active.' 

8. =5 [c], final, after back vowels; e. g. Tag, 
'day,' zog, 'drew,' Wagtiis, 'perilons enterprise.' 



1. = \g\, medial; e. g. ffagge, 'flag.' 

2. = [k], final; e. g. Brigg, 'brig.'^ 

' = ['adm-o-], ['m-o-]. » = [Sanddrm]. 
3 Not in jwiiW, 'full of genius,' OenitM, 'genius,' 'spirit,' 
where g = [g]. 

* = [i4r]. S = [inie-nH-r]. 

• Not in regieren, 'reign' (see page 73}. 

^ Unless the original pronunciation [g] be rebuned. 
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Pronoanced [di] in ItalisD words such 
peggio^ 'arpeggio.' ^' 



Pronounced [i] in French loan-words such as 
Flageolett, 'flagelet,' Sergeant, 'aei^eant.' 

gn. 
BesideB [gn], \jn\, \jn\, and [p«]. [cm] (on which 
Bee pronunciation of g, page 71); 

1. ^ [^rt], in words originally Latin, or treated 
as such; e. g. Mognai, 'magnate,' Agms [name]. 

2. ^ [«?!,, in words originally French; e. g, 
Mignon (name).' 



Pronounced \g\ in the following and. some other 

foreign words': 

Guerilla,^ guerilla Guinee,^ guin«i 

Gvido, Guy fiWpfire, guipure 

Ottiilaime? guillotine Owirland*,^ gatland 

Guinea* (name) Guitarre, guitar; 

and in French loan-words in gue; e. g. Drogue, 

'drug,' Intrigue, 'intrigue,'' 



} Also in Compagnon,^ \kompa>^^], 'partner,' but not in 
Compagnie [= Kompanie) m= [kompant], 'company.' 

2 = [pe-rtyd], \giljo-tt-na], \3i-^m, IjP''"^). {girlAada]- 

3 = \dr6-g»], ['inM'jii]. 
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h. 
Pronounced [A] when followed by a vowel that does 
not commence a buIIiz, and when not forming pait of 
a digraph such as ch, th, etc. E. g. Hand, 'hand,' 
A/torn, 'maple-tree,' Compare alao Ha, etc. 

ha (h-a) et«. 
Aftei t, instead of ah, oh, etc., ha [h-a), ho 
(h-o), etc. are written; e. g. Thai, 'valley,' Thor, 
'fool,' 'gate,' etc. The pronunciation is the same 
as that of ah, etc. See also th. 



1. = [i-] in open syllables; e. g. Igel, 'hedge- 
hog;' and before simple final consonants; e. g. mir. 

Before sch (which consequently is not meant for 
scktch) = [S\, in Nische, 'niche.' 

KxcEFTioMs. — Short [t] mostly pronounced in 
open syllable in Clique, 'clique,' and always in 
Kapitel, 'chaptei,' Zither (musical instrument). 

Short [t] before simple final aansonant in: 
^pril, April im ^ in dem, in the; in, in 

(in, am Ir, in Irland, Ireland 

bif, tiU, as far as Itegrim,* wolf, peevish fellow 

Cu, C sharp < Krim, Crimea 

Sim,iaSin^eere,iaapbeiTy Pilgrim,^ pilgrim 
hin, thither Sckuiib, in Sduoibhogen, arch 

mit, with Sin, ia- Singriln, periwinkle; 

' And similar musical terms: Dit, 'D sharp,' etc. 
* ^ ['lB»grim], \ pilgrim]. 
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also in the nnacMnted buMxcb tn' and nw; e. g. 
Exinigin, 'queen,' Ereiffnis, 'event;' and in un- . 
accented ii, ir , it; e. g. PoeUk,"^ 'art of poetry,' 
Deficit, 'deficiency,' S<g>hir, 'sapphire.' 

2. =: [t], in dosed syllables; £wte, 'chest.' 

Compare at, ei, ot, ut, etc. 



1, = [»■] ; e. g. sie, 'slie,' lAebe, 'love.' So 
also in many words of foreign origin in ie, mostly 
abstract nouns, names of sciences, etc.; e. g. Philo- 
sophie, ' philoBopty.' > 

2, ^ [t], in nelleicht, 'perhaps,' Vierlel, 'quar- 
ter,' 'fourth part,' vienehn, 'fourteen,' derxig, 'forty;' 
also sometames vierieilen, 'quarter.' 



1 In the plural the n is doubled, according to the 
general rule; e. g. KSnitfinnen. 

* ProvinciaUy [in the Middle and South of Germany) 
also accented ik, ip, it, tz, as in Mutik, 'music' (so also 
Fabrik, 'works,' Fhsrik, 'physics,' PoUtik, 'polidcs,' 
St^)plik, 'petition'], Printip, 'principle,' Granit, 'granite,' 
Eo$pii, 'hospice,' etc, are pronounced with short [>] in- 
stead of [i']. 

K In concrete nouns, on the other hand, ie is pronounced 
^'0]; e. g. in names of animals and of plants, aa Amphibie, 
' amphihium,' Fuc/uie, 'fuchsia;' but Setlerie — > [zehri-], 
'celery.* So also inChristiBn namea; e. g. Amalte, 'Amelia'; 
except Mari« ■> [jnarfe], ' Mary,' Sophie = [zo'Jtf], 'Sophia.* 
Other words with [is]: Aktie, 'share,' Familie, 'family,' 
Glorit, 'halo,' Orazie, 'grace,' Hislorie, 'history,' Kurie, 
'curia,' lAnie, 'line,' Prttmie, 'priie,' BtliquU, 'relio.' 
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ieh. 

Always ^ [i'] ; e. g. Vteh , ' cattle ,' sHehlt, 



PronouDced [oi\ in Lieutenant (= Leutnant), 
' lieutenant.' 



Pronounced [r] in i4in, %hn, 'him,' iAnwt, 'them,' 
ihr , 'hei,' 'tkeir,' ihrer, 'of them,' ihrtg, 'hers,' 
'theirs.' 



Pronounced |T| in French wordfi such as Detml, 
'detail,' Fauteml, 'easy-chair.' 

ill (fl). 
Pronounced [Ij] in French words such as Bouteille, 
'bottle,' Revsille, 'reveille,' MedatUon, 'medallion,' 
Posmion, ' postilion.' 



Prononnoed [f] in French words such as Sassin, 



1. Begulsrly = [j]; e. g. ja, 'yes,' Ji^'or, 
'major.' ■ 
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2. ^= [£], in the following and some similar 
words I 

Jalotuu, Venetiaii blinds Jenng (name) 
Jargon, jargon Jottnml? journal 

Jasmin,* jasmine Dim Juan^ (name). 

3. = {dS\, for which' however, [i] is commonly 
BubsUtated, in a few English woids : Jockey, 'jockey,' 
Jvry,^ 'jury.' . \ . 

k. 
Invariably = [k] ; e. g. kiihl, ' bald.' 



Pronounced [/] ; e. g. lahm, 'lame.' See ; 

U. 
Pronounced [t]; e. g. voll, 'full,' See ill. 



■Pronounced [n»] ; e. g, mir , 



Invariably ;= [m] ; e. g. Lamm, 'lamb.' 



1 ■> [iatmt-n], also \jatm1-n]. 

2 = [iurndij. 

3 = [dfiu'q]. But Juan d'Auttria rather = [eu-t 
diiiietn-a]. 

* Also pronounced as if a French word, ^ [£{2'ri'). 
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1. = [n]; e. g. me, 'never,' an, 'at.' See 
an, ete. 

2. ^ [ij]. See nff and n^. 

1. = [ij] ; e. g. smgen, 'sing,' long, 'long.' 

2. ^ [i{^] when n^ iB not final and not followed 
by [9] or by a consonant before whicli [a] baa been 
omitted; mostly, tbeiefore, in foreign words; e. g. 
Inffo, Ingrabaa, Albaionga, Oangea (names). 

nk. 
Pronounced [^fi\\ e. g. sinken, 'sink,' Dank, 
'thanks.' 



Pronounced [»] ; e. g. Mf^m, 'man.' See en. 



1 , ^ \6''\ in open syllables ; e. g. so , ' so,' 
Rose, 'rose;' and before simple final consonants; 
e. g. Gebot, 'commandment.' 

Before fs (when it does not stand for as] ^ [s] in : 
Uof», bare Klofs, dumpling 

Flo/t, raft ProfB/t, provost 

graft, great Stoft, thrust 

Before ch (not standing for chch) =-[c\ in hoch, 
'high.' 2 

1 ^ \^fytgti\, but Oimgei, genitive of Gang, = jifap*]. 
* But Hoehxmt, 'wedding,' with short [0]. 
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EbccBPTioMs, — Short [o] before simple final con- 
Bonant in ob, 'if,' vom^ von dem, 'of the,' von, 
'of/ tor in Vorleil, ' adrantage,' and unaccented in 
foreign words, as Jakob, 'Jacob,' Naboh, 'nabob,' . 
and many words in or, os; e. g. Do&tor, 'doctor,' 
Chaos, ' chaos.' 

2. =[o], in closed syllables ; e.g. Gott, 'God.' 
£zc&FTiQMs. — Long [o'] in cloBed syllable in : 
Bodmer, cooper Obal, fruit 

Jotl (name) 0«fem, Easter 

Kloater, consent Propgt, provost 

Lotte, pilot Trott, consolation 

Obrigkeil, authority Vogl, bailiff, reere." 

Also in Fort, 'fort,' with mute (, and similar 
French loan-words. 



Pronounced [o'] in English words, as Toast, 
'toast.' Also in Cooks (supposed to be the English 
spelling), 'coke.' 



Pronounced [o*] in Low German names ; 
Itzehoe, Koesfejd, Soest. 



Pronounced [(>■] in the French loan-word Ceeur, 

'hearts' (at cards). 



1 In Fomerania, i 

TiiTOB, GumBU Profl 
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oh. 

Invariably ^ [o'] ; e, g. ro&, 'raw,' Ohr, 'ear.' 



1. = [oi] in a few words oiiginaUy English or 
LowOermaik; e.g. ahoi, 'ahoy,' Boi, 'buoy,' Boizen- 
hurg (name). 

2. = [o] in Low German names; e. g. Greven- 
broich, Troisdorf. 

3. ^ ["'«]> ["'«] in French loan-words; e. g. 
B<mdoir, 'boudoir,' ^ chamois, 'chamois.' 



Pronounced [q] in French words such aa Ballon, 
' balloon.' ^ 



Pronounced [o] in Boot, 'boat,' Moor, 'moor,' 
Moos, 'moaa.' 



Used in Frenoh words, and pronounced the same 
aa German «: 

1. ^ [«■] in open syllables ; e. g. Route, ' route' ; 
and before simple final consonants; e. g. Tour, 'tour.' 

1 See page 63, note (2). Comptair (= Kontor) ig mostly 
pronouDoed [kontS-r], 

3 Not in feminine words in ion, such as Ifalion, 'nation,' 
where on ifiproaouaced [o-n]. Bo alao Batatlkm ^ [batafjd'n], 
'battalion,' Eakadron = ['tikadrd'n] 'squadron.' 
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2. ^ [u] in olosed Byllables; e. g. Ressource, 
'resource,' Also before ch ^ [s] in Douche, 
' douche.' 

d. 

1. ^ [^'] in open gyllsbles; e. g. Sde, 'desert;' 
and before simple final conBonants ; e. g. schiht, 
'beautiful.' 

2. ^ [d] in closed syllables; e. g. A^der, 
' murderer,' 

ExcEPnoNB. — Long [«■] in dosed syllable in: 
SthDrde, authority Qgterreich, Ostrtich, Austria 

Fleti, fleti. stTBtum Wdrth (name). 

Sk. 
Invariably = [5'] ; e. g. HShle, 'cavern.' 



Pronounced [o] in the loan-word Bowie, ' bowl,' 
and unaccented in Low German names in ow, as 
Bredow, Grabov>. 

P- 

1. Regularly ^ [p] ; e. g. Poor, 'pair,' 

2. Mute in French loan-words saoh as Coup, 
' coup.' 

ph. 

Pronounced [/] in the German word Bpheu, ' ivy ; ' 
and in words originally Greek; e. g. Phtlosophte, 
'philosophy.' 
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Invariably = [p]; e. g. Rappe, 'black horse,' 
Trupp, 'troop,' 'band.' 



Pronounced [/] in the Greek name Sappho, 
qu. 

1. Regularly = [Af] ; e. g. Quelle, 'spring,' 
begtiem, ' convenient.' 

2, ^ [&],m some French loan-words; e, g. Bou- 
qtiet, 'bouquet,' Cligue , 'clique,' Marquis, 'mar- 
quis.' 

r. 

1. Regularly = [r]; e. g. rauh, 'rough,' Mer, 

2. Mute in French words in er such as IHiier, 
'dinner,' and some words in ier:* 

Atelier, studio Karabinier, carabinier ' 

Sankier, banker FOmpier, pompiw 

Brigadier, brigadier- general Portia-, porter. 
Croupier, croupier Rentier, private gentleman. 

rk. 
Pronounced \r\, in Greek words; e. g. Rhabarber, 
'rhubarb.' 

' = («']. [*'^1' — •w '8 mostly pronounced as accen- 
ted [i-r], even in words which are still quite French in 
appearance; e. g. Sarbier, 'barber,' Orenadier, 'grenadier,' 
and other military terms, Fatiagier, 'passenger,' etc. 
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Always ^ [r]; e. g. Narr, 'fool,' verwirren, 
'confound.' 



Ptonounoed [r], in Qieek words; e. g. Kaiarrh, 
'cold.' 



1. = [a], initial before vowels, and medial; e. g. 
80, 'so,' Rose, 'rose,' wmsle, 'whine,' 

2. ^ [$], initial before consooants, and final; 
e. g. Skizze, 'sketch,' Sals, 'neck,' ist, 'is.' 

3. [i], initial, in the combinations sp and st, also 
when preceded by German prefixes; e. g. sprechen, 
'speak,' beaprecken, 'speak about,' atehen, 'stand,' 
verstehen, 'understand.' In modern fore^ names, 
except Stuart, when used as aa historical name, and 
perhaps Spaa, Spinoza, Staffa, Stambul, Steffens, 
initial sp and st aie pronounced [ap] and {st]. In 
naturalized loan-words \sp] and [i{\ are frequently 
used also after fore^ prefixes; e. g. in InspeMor, 
'inspector,' konstatieren , 'state,' 'affirm,' etc., but 
this cannot yet he recommended. 

4. ACtite in French words such as Miwquts, 
' marquis.' 

Pronounced [s] ; e. g. scharf , 'sharp,' mischen, 
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Pionounced [s] is English words i e. g. Shake- 
speare,^ Shawl, 'ahavl,' Sherry, 'Aeny,' Shetland- 
Inaeln,^ 'Shetknd Islands,' S{c)hrapnel,^ 'shiapnel;' 
also in SkUps, 'neck-tie.' 

/fi, ss. 
Both invariably = [s]; e. g, Fufs, 'foot,' Kasse, 
'caah.' 

i. 

1. Regularly ^ M; e. g. Tau, 'rope,' warten, 
'wait,' mit, 'with.' 

2. = [to] befoie unaccentad t followed by an 
accented vowel in woids originally Latin ; e. g. Nor- 
tion, 'nation,' Patient, 'patient;' followed by un- 
accented e = [a] in AkUe, ' share,' ' 

3. Mute in French words such as Depot, 'depot,' 
Budget, '^m&^ei,' ^ Arrangement, 'artai^fement.' 

th. 

Always = [^ ; in German words only occurring 

throngh transposition of the letter h when used to 

indicate length of a neighbouring vowel ; e. g. Thai 

(compare Zahlj, 'valley,' and, instead of t, in some 

» [ie-kxpiT'], [Uilant-'intaln], [irapnil]. 
s In otiier words e [c) U written instead of t when un- 
accented e follows ; e. g. Orasie, ' grace.' 
3 Compare page 70, note (2), on «t. 
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Oerman names; e. g. Bertha, Giinther, Lothar, 
Lothringen, 'l,oTzaine,' Mathilde, 'Ma.tilA&,' Waither 
{Walter), 'Walter.' Besides, th = [t] is written 
in Greek and other foreign words; e. g. Theater, 
'theatre,' ITiee, 'tea.' 

tt. 
Invariably = [{\ ; e, g. felt, 'fat,' bitter, 
'bitter.' 



Always = [fo]; e. g. sttzen, 'sit,' Satz, 



1, = [«■] in open syllables; e. g. dit, 'thou,' 
rufen, 'call'; and before simple final conaonantB; 
e. g. gut, 'good.' 

Before finales (when not standing for ss) = {a\ in : 
Fufs, foot B,uf», soot 

Otu/$, greeting 
Before ck (which does not stand for chck) ^ [c] in : 
Bueh, book JCueften, cake 

Bache, beech mehen, seek 

Flueh, curse Tuch, cloth. 

Exceptions. — Short \u\ before simple consonant, 
inoluding th, in : 

KhA,^ club Sirup,^ syrup 

|)Am, plus um, round, about 

Lttlker (name) ttan = t.u dem, to the 

Rttm, rum euf ^ z» der, to the 

1 ^ [Ship]. ^ ^ [ii'rup\. 
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abo ur in JJrteil, 'verdict,' and unaccented um, us, 
etc., in Latin loan-words; e. g. Pu&likum, 'public,' 
Modus, 'mode,' etc. 

2. ^ [w] in closed Bjllables; e. g. Mutter, 
'mother,' Kunst, 'art.' 

ExcEFTioNs. — Long [u-] in closed syllable in ; 
Oeburt, birth puiten, pant 

Satfen, cough Sehuster, shoemaker 

Ludwig, Lewis Wuat, chaos, truBh. 

3. ^ [«■] in open syllables, in French loan- 
words; e. g. Aper^, 'sketch.' 

4. ^ [a] in closed syllables, in French loan- 
words; e. g. Budget, 'budget.' 

5. ^ [v] in the combination qu. See qu. 

uh. 
Invariably = [m']; e. g. Kuh, 'cow.' 



Pronounced \ui] in Ami, ' ho,' pfut, ' fie.' 



Pronounced \6] in French words such a 
'perfume,' Trenie-et-vn. 



Parfum, 



\.-^ [!(■], in open syllables ; e.g. miide, 'tired;' 
and before simple final consonants ; e. g. fiir, ' for.' 
Before fs = [s] in aUfs, ' sweet.' 
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2. = [it] in cloaed syllableB; e. g. HUUe, 'h 
BUrde, 'burden.' 

Exceptions. — Long \U'\ in closed syllable 
daUer, gloomy RUiter, elm 

Nfitter, noBtril tclitt, vaste. 



Invariably ^ [U']; e. g. kiihn, 'bold.' 



1. = [f] in German words; e. g. vi^l, 'mncb,' 
and always when final; e. g. MoUv, 'motive.' 

2. = [c] in foreign words, mostly of Latin or 
Romance origin; e, g. fiwe, 'vase,' oval, 'oval.' 



Regularly pronounced [p] ; 
On ow = [o-] see ow. 



1. Regularly pronounced \ks'\\ e. g. Axt, 'axe,' 
Index, 'index.' 

2. = [s] in Don Quixote (name).' 

3. Mute in French forms such as Bureaux,^ 

' offices.' 

< =: [dpki-toC\, as if spelled in the French way, D<m 
Quichotte. Barely = [don M'c4't»]. 

' But Bureaus, which is also and more commonly used, 

= -Iba-rS-B]. 
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1. = [**']' in open Byllablee; e, g. Mythe, 
' myth ; ' and before simple final oonaonants ; e. g. 
Asyl, 'tefuge.' Alao in unaccented ^, as in Satyr, 
'satyr,' etc. 

2. = [a],* in closed syllables; e. g. Myrle, 
'myrtle.' 

3. ^ \j], initial or medial; e. g. loyal, 'loyal.' 



1. Regularly = [fe]; e. g. zu, 'to,' 'too.' 

2. ;= [z] in a few foieign woids; e. g. Baxar, 
'bazaar,' Qaze, 'gauze,' Vezier (= Wesir), 'vizier.'' 



Pronounced [ts] in Italian loan-words ; e. g. Skizze, 

'sketch,' Strazze, 'waste-book,' 



1 Bathei' than [1] and [i\. See p^e 13. 

^ Bronxe, 'bronze,' is generally pronounced [hr6g»\, 
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GERMAN ACCENT, 

AND OTHER PECULLAJOTIES OF GEBMAN 
PRONUNCIATION. 



It has often been renuiTked that a person may 
Bpeak a language with perfect conectnees and fluency, 
and yet be detected as a forelgnei, because he has 
not yetr acquired the native accent. 

It will usaally be found, however, that, although 
grammar and idiom may be faultless , yet either the 
general mode of articulation or the scheme of sound- 
laws peculiar to tite language has been imperfectly 
mastered. Apart from these points, what is commonly 
called accent still comprises two very different things, 
viz. stress, and pitch or tone. 



MODE OF ABTICULATION. 

The German mode of articulation, as differing 
fxovi the English, may be said to be characterized by 
the formation of the vowels, especially the round 
vowels, and of \i\ and [s], as described above (see 
pages 12, 28, 40seq., 44seq.), the tongue-articula- 
tion being more forward and more determined, and 
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the lipB freely used in the fonnatian both of vowel 
and coaBOaant-soundB. To Qerman ears, spoken 
English, EiB well ae Oerman pionounced iu the Eng- 
lish way, sounds to a certain degree iinarticulated. 

SOUND-LAWS. 

Of Gennan sound -laws (which mainly result 
from the peculiarities of German articulation and ac- 
centuation), the following are the most important for 
English speakers. Se-reral have prerionsly been al- 
luded to. 

1. Initial vowelB, unless almost unaccented and 
closely connected with the preceding word, are pre- 
ceded by the glottal stop, ['], even when occurring 
in the interior of compound words; e. g. all = ['dl\, 
'all,' Uberall = ['M'Sar'(i?|, 'everywhere,' 

2. Final vowels, except unaccented c = [a], and 
the vowels a in the interjections da ^ \_dd], 'there,' 
and na = [na\, 'well,' etc., are long, whether pri- 
marily accented or not; e. g. du ^ [rftJ'], 'thou,' 
Eakadu = [kAkad^], 'cockatoo.' 

3. Long vowela are strictly simple vowels, and 
not diphthongal as English oo ^ \uii-\ m fool, etc. 
[see examples under 2) . 

4. final consonants, except liquids (I, fn, n, ng, 
r), are voiceless and sharp, also when spelled h,d,g\ 
e. g. ah ^ ['<fp], 'off,' Sieg ^ [■rf'f]i 'victory.' 

5. Final consonants, liquids included, are short, 
even after short vowels; e. g. C^ell = [Acefj, 'well,' 
Hand ^ [^on^], 'hand.' 
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6. Long conBouauta only occur instead of gemi- 
nated consonaats, in compositioa, or wheie two words 
ace closely connected; e. g. mitteilen ^ [mitailan], 
'communicate,' not thun = [nd'(MM] (^ [Ttd't tii-n] 
only when particular distinctnesa is intended], 'be 
needful.' In rapid speech, the simple short consonant 
is generally pronounced: [mitatlsn], [nd'tu-n]. 

The following changes commonly take place and 
may be tolerated in conversational Qeiman. 

7. If final YoicelesB consonants are closely fol- 
lowed by their voiced correspondents , the following 
vowel not bearing a principal accent, the voiced 
aound is generally omitted ; e. g. hast du ^ [A(f«^'] , * 
instead of \kd8t du-'\, 'hast thou,' tnufs sick ^ 
[miistf], instead of [mtis zif], 'must . . . itself.' 

8. Initial [z] preceded in composition by a voice- 
less consonant often becomes [s];- e. g. Ahsicht ^ 
Ydpsi((\, 'intention,' instead of the normal ['apa'f^. 

9. [p] in [tnp\ followed by a third consonant, 
especially by [_/], is often omitted; e. g. Kampf = 
\kamf\, instead of \k^m,pf\, 'combat.' For initial 
\jpf\, simple [/] is frequent ; e. g. Pf&rd = [fS-rt], 
instead of [p/^'ri], 'horse.' 

10. [t] in [nt] followed by a third consonant, 
especially by [s], is similarly often omitted; e. g. ffonz 
= [gins], instead of {gdnts], 'whole.' 

1 1 . [an] often becomes either [w] , or else [tw] 

1 Also \hd* dw], etc., the voiceless sound being omitted. 
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after labials, [n] after dentak, [ij] after gutturals; 
compare page 29seq. 



STRESS AND EMPHASIS. 

Stbbbs. — As in English, the different syllableB 
of words of more than one syllable ars pronounced 
with different degrees of force. As the accentuation 
is in most oases correctly indicated in diotionariee, 
and partly in grammars in ordinary use, it will here 
be snffioient to point out the leading principles. 

In genuine German words, the radical syllable 
has the principal accent or stress, the remaining 
syllables weaker stresses, only prefixes and suffixes 
with e ^ [»] being altogether unaccented ; e. g. 
Eidam = [didam],^ 'son-in-law,' FremdUng = 
\JremtUti\, 'stranger,' gegehen ^ \g9gS-i9n\, 'given.' 
Exceptions, lehendxg = [le-bendi(], 'alive,' wahr- 
haftig = [varhafU^], only rarely \v&rkafti^], 'truth- 
ful,' lutherisch ^ [luU-riS\, 'Lutheran.' 

The nominat snffix et = [at], which is of foreign 
origin, but by analogy also occurs in connection with 
genuine German stems, always bears the principal 
accent; e. g. Wiistenei = [cfi'afeywiif] , 'desert.'' 



* Only the principal stresg is marked in our phonetic 
re-spelling. 

3 So also ier = [i-e-], \Ji-], used in Wichiier = [vikn-^-], 
' flhoe-black,* and similar formations belonging to the stu- 
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Loan-worde (except those which long ago have 
become perfectly naturalized, ae e. g. Fenster = 
\/enster\, 'window,' from the Ija^v. fenestra) , as a 
rule retain their original accent; e. g. Justiz = 
[/usti'ts], 'juatice,' trivial = [trivrdl], 'trivial,' 

Of particles in compound words some take the 
principal stress, others a secondary, others again 
no accent. The prefis ant is always primarily ac- 
cented; e, g. Antwort = \^dntv>ort], 'answer.' 
The prefixes un and ur mostly; e. g. imwohl ^ 
['iimio-l], 'unwell,' Ursache = ['iJTzoca], 'cause.' 
Others sometimes have the primary , sometimes a 
secondary accent.' Those with [9] are, of course, 
always unaccented; e. g. Beruf ^ [barH-f], 'calling.' 

In compounds, the first part of which is a nominal 
stem, the radical syllable of the first component, this 
being in most cases the iodividualizing part of the 
whole word, as a rule bears the principal stress, the 
radical syllables of the remaining components weaker 
stresses (>) ; e.g. Wehrtrumn (from Wehr , 'de- 
fence,' and Marm, 'man') ^ [v&rmaii\, 'warrior;' 
Landwehrmann = [Idntve-rman] , 'militia -man,' 
'soldier of the landwekr.' 

If however the last component is the invidualizing 



I dictionaries are not always sufficiently 
exact in tiiis respect; e. g. autgetmchnet will be marked 
au'tgexekhnet, both as a past participle and as an adjective, 
whilst the p. p. is pronounced ['ilil8g»lsMfti»t], but the ad- 
jective, ['flii»p»(«iHniB(], etc. 
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one, it in Its turn receives t±ie sfreBs (<) ; e. g. 
Jakrhundert (from Jakr, 'year,' and Aandert, 'hun- 
dred') ^ [jarhii7id&rt], 'century;' but again, e. g., 
Pestjahrhundert ^ [pesijSrkundart], 'century of 
the plague.' 

Equal stress (=), aa in English ^wer{-)garden, 
stone-dead, etc., only rarely occurs in Oerman, viz. 
in compounds the first portion of which only serves 
to emphasize the meaning of the second; ^ e. g. stein- 
reich ^ [ildinrdtp], 'enormously rich,' Erzschelm 
= f ertsSdlm] , ' arch rogue ; ' but steinreich ^ 
[i^iwrazf], when meaning 'full of stones,' also Erz- 
schelm = [^tsSelm], 'miscreant,' etc' 

Qeographioal names require some additional re- 
marks. 

Those which have the appearance of simple Get- 
man words are as a rule accented in the usual way; 
e. g. Halle = [hdJa], Dresden = [drS-adan], etc. 

> See note (1) on page 95. 

^ As words with equal stress are commonly treated as if 
accented in the ordinary way, witb the stress on the first 
component, in dictiouaries, etc. (so also Ensehelm in the 
official Rules), aame more instances may be given: bitter- 
bOie, 'eitremely bad,' blutarm, 'very poor,' hlulrot, 'blood 
red,' maasegtill, lioekatill, ' stock-still,' mauietot, ' stone- 
dead,' pecAsi^wari, 'jet-black,' ■ — Emphaaia occaeionally 
changes decreacettdo or crescendo stress into equal stress, 
even in simple words; e. g. eine Jiirchtbare Kaltel == [aina 
fArcibdr* kella], '& terrible cold,' auageieiehnetl ~ [dat- 
gaisiifntt], ot famos I = [fdrnd'a], 'beautiful' (or rather, 
bea-u-ii-futlj. 
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Some also which are clearlj' of foieign oiigin have 
adopted the Qerman mode of accentuation; e. g. 
Konstam,* 'ConBtance,' Koblenz,' 'Cohlenoe,' wiHi 
stcesa on the first, whereas other names in em moatly 
have the accent on enz; e. g. Bregem, Brienz. 
And foreign names such as Japan,' Natal,' CeUon,' 
'Ceylon,' etc. are in German accented on the first. 
Names in w^ have the stress on the last; e. g. Ber- 
Im,' Stettin. 80 also Bap-euth, Gastem, Meran, 
Pyrmont, Tirol,' 'Tyrol,' and some others which 
are originally compounds [see helow] . The second 
syllable has the primary accent in Gvmbtnnen, 
Hannover,' 'Hanover,' Apolda; hut the first is ac- 
oented in AUona, Arohen, Erlangen. 

Names that have the form of compounds are 
Tariously treated. Those in herg, burg, stadt, heim, 
dorf,feld,furt, bach, schetd^ bad regularly bear 
the stress on the former component; e. g. KSnigs- 
berg, Hamburg, Darmstadt, Mannheim, Dilssel- 
dorf, Krefeld, Frankfurt, Gladbach, Remscheid, 
Karlsbad. Exceptions: Aschaffenhurg , Bemburg, 
Elberfeld, with stress on burg, and feld. Like bad, 
also haden, in Wiesbaden,' has not the primary 
accent. And in Greifswald,* Dortmund, Karls- 
ruhe, Stralstmd,^ the accent is on the first. — On 

' The EngUsh accentuation frequently differs from the 
Oennan in iheae names. Baunover e= [hand-f^r] si ori- 
f^ally a compound (^ hoh«n Ufer, 'high hank'). 

* The i is pronounced [»■], not [ili — [berUn], etc. 

* Orei/tKold and Straltund are frequently mispronounced 

SiiTo«, Oernm Pronunciation. 7 
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the other hand, in names in rode, toalde, hall, 
gr&tz, miinde, reuth, wertk, wSrth, Jorde, bnmn, 
brontif briick the latter component ia accented ; e. g. 
Osterode, Eberswalde, Friedrichshall, KUniggr&tz, 
Swinemiinde, Gailenreuth, Kaiser swerth , DoTiau- 
rcSrth, EckernfSrde , Remkardsbrunn , Beilbronn, 
OsnabrUck. Similarly : Paderborn, Iserlokn, Klaus- 
thai, Kaiser slautem. Compounds the first paxt of 
wMch is an adjective are also accented in this way, 
the adjective only receiving a secondary stress; e. g. 
Oberwesel, Grofsbeeren, LangeTisalza , Neuwied. 
Names in hausen and stein are partly crescendo, 
partly decrescendo compounds ; sometimes usage varies 
in the same vFord, — Equal stress occurs in com- 
binations such aa Hessen- Nassau, Schwarzhurg- 
Rudolstadt, but there seems to be a tendency to 
place a somewhat stronger stress on the second word. 
Emphasis. — Sentence-stress, or emphasis, is, 
as the word-stress, on the whole logical in Qerman, 
the most Important word bearing tbe strongest accent, 
whilst other words receive weaker stresses, or are 
comparatively unaccented. The predicate or, if there 
is any, the object being as a rule the individualizing 
word in the sentence, the predicate or the object is 
generally the accented word; e. g. ich sehreibe ^ 
['*p sratba],^ 'I write,' der Hund bellt = [efor hunt 

with stress on the second ; StraUand also in Schillei'a 
Wallenttein. 

1 Only principal accents are here marked in 'breath- 
groups.' So also in the following ' Specimens.' 
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belt], 'the dog hatka," er ist krank = ['ct 'iat 
kritik], 'he is ill,' ich sckreibe etnen Brief = [')f 
iraiba 'ainsn bri'_f], 'I write a letter.' Attributive 
adjective a in most cases have a somewhat weaker 
stress than the word which they qualify; e. g. die 
kindUche lAebe ^ \dv kintU^ U-ba], 'filial love;* 
but des Kindea Ltebe , die Liebe dee Kindes , die 
Liebe zu dem Ktnde = [das kindes lvb»], [dt- li'ba 
d&s kindae], [di' H-be tsii- dam kinda]. — In case 
of opposition, even otherwise weakly accented or un- 
accented syllables may receive a primary accent; e. g. 
zergehen, mcht vergehen =^ [tserge-an, ni^tfirge-an]. 
— In English, sentence-stress ia very similar. Eng- 
lish speakers of Qerman, however, are inclined to 
accent too strongly the verbal forms following the 
object, in such clauses as etnen Brief schretben 
= ['oin*n hri'f srcaban], 'to write a letter,' einen 
Brief gesekrieben haben = ['ajwan hrif gssriban 
haban\, 'to have written a 1.,' wenn ich einen Brief 
schreihe = [oen 'tf 'atnan hrif sratba] , ' when I 
write a 1.' 

TONE (PITCHl.i 

All voice- sounds used in speech (vowels and 
voiced consonants] must have a certain pitch, and 
may , therefore , also be considered as tones. In 
speaking, the voice only rarely dwells on one note. 



• Compare Sweet, Sandbook of P/umetics, page93seqq.; 
vhenoe the above more general remarks are mainly drawn. 
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but U constantly gliding upwards or downwards. 
There are three simple, or primary, inflections of 
tone: level ( — ), rising (/), and falling (\). Rise 
and faU can be varied indefinitely according to the 
interval through which they pass. 

BelatloDS of tone have aa yet been only imperfectly 
studied. They also offer probably the greatest diffi- 
culty in the practical acquisition of a foreign language. 
In English and German, tones, however, are similar. 
In either language they axe sentence-tones, i. e. they 
modify the general meaning of the whole sentence, 
the rising tone being employed in questions and ante- 
cedents, the falling tone in answers and statements 
of facts. 

As in Scotch and in American English , pecnlia- 
rities of inflection, apart from sentence-tone, are met 
with in provincial German pronanciations, eapeoially 
in Saxony and on the Lower Khine. — English 
speakers must be careful not to place a high tone 
(a fourth?) on the flrst of two lyords with equal stress 
{Ehre imd Sukm), or on words with secondary stress 
preceding the primarily accented one, e. g. an ad- 
jective preceding its substantive .(die kiTidliche lAehe), 
the subject preceding the predicate [der Hund belltj, 
or the predicate preceding the object {tch achretbe 
einen Brief), as is the rule in recitation, especially 
in pathetic passages, in English. 
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Hase nun, a'ch I Philoaophie, 
Junsterei und Medizin, 
Und leiderl auch Theologie 
Duzchaua studiert, mit heifseiD BemQh'n. 
Da steh' ich nun, ich aimer Thorl 
TInd biji so klug, als wie zuvor; 
Heifae MagisteT, heifse Doktor gar 
Und ziehe echon an die zehen Jahr 
Herauf. beiab und quer und knunm 
Meine SehOler an der Naae herom — 
Und sehe, dala wir nichts wiesen kOnnen 1 
Das will mir achier da,a Herz verbrennen. 
Zwar bin ioh. geacheiter a,la alle die Laffen, 
Doktorea, Master, Schreiber und Pfaffen, 
Mich plagen keine Skrupel noch Zweifel, 
Fflrcbte mich weder vor HOlle noob Teufel - 
Daf^r ist mir aiioh alle Freud' entrisaen, 
Bilde mir nioht ein, was Rechte zu wisaen, 
Bilde mir nicbt ein, ich kOnnte waa lehren, 
Die Menachen zu beaaetn und zu bekehren. 
Auch hab' ich weder Out nooh Geld, 
Noch Ehr' und Herrlichkeit der Welt; 
Es mOcbte kein Hund ao ISnger lebenl 
Drum hab' ich mich der Ma^e ergeben, 
Ob mil durch Geiates Kraft und Mund 
Nicht manch Qeheimnia wtlrde kund, 
Dafa ich nicht nLebr, mit aaurem Scbweifs 
Zu sagen brauche, was ich nicht weiTs. 
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Asia nun, '4c! fl-lo-zo-fi', 
juristsrd%, 'unt medi'tsf'n, 
'unt laidar! 'aSc teologi-,^ 
durg'dus stu-di-rt, mii hdis^m l>»m&-n. 
da- stS- ig nwn, 'ic 'armor td-r! 
'unt bin zo- klA'c,^ 'als vv tsu'fd-r,- 
hdisa magistsr,^ hdtsB doktor gar, 
'unt tsi-9 son cm di ts6-an j&r, 
herduf, herdp, 'unt kvS'r, 'unt kriim, 
maXna iil'lsr 'an der ndza kerum — 
'unt zS-9, das vt'r ni^ts visan konan! 
das nil mir svr das kerts ferbrin^n. 
tsvar bin ip gaidtlsr, 'als '&U di- Idfan, 
doktdran, magisiar,^ srdtbBr, 'unt pfdfan, 
mi^ pl/^sn^ kaitw skr&'pal, noc tsvdifal, 
/urgta mip vedar for hSU, noc toifal — 
dafu-r 'ist mvr 'auc 'ab frdit 'enirisan, 
bildo mvr nigt 'din, vas regts tsu- visan, 
bilda miT nipt '(it», 'tc konta vas IS-ran, 
di mdnsan tsu- bdsam, 'unt teS' bakS'ran. 
'auc hab ig vedar gd'i, noc gelt, 
noc '4'r, 'unt herligJcdtt der f>elt; 
'es mSgta kain hunt x6' letjar IS'ban! 
drum hab ig mtg der magi- 'ergS'ban, 
'op mrr, durp gdXstas krdft 'unt miint, 
nigt manp gahdtmms ctirds Mnt, 
das Vp nigt ?ne-r, mil zd&ram SvdXs 
tsu- z^an'' hraUca, vas 'ig nigt vdts. 

Allowable fonns : — (' ti-o-lo-jt-.) — » MH-k. — (» m«j 
- * pldgan. — ^ zdg»n. 
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DafB ich erkeune, was die Welt 
Im InueiBteii zuBammenhfilt, 
Schan' alle Wirkenskraft imd Samen, 
Uud thn' sicht mebr is Woiten kramen. 
. O sShst du. Toiler Mondenschein, 
Znm letztenmal auf meine Pern, 
Den ich so mancbe Mitternaclit 
An diesem Pult herangewaelit : 
Dann, aber Bachem und Papier, 
TmbBerger Freuad, erBchienat du mirl 
Achi kJJnnf ick dock anf BergeahOk'u 
In deinem lieben Lichte geh'n, 
Um BeigeshOble mit Oeistem sckweben, 
Auf Wiesen in deinem D&nuueT weben. 
Von allem Wieaensqualm entladen, 
In deinem Tau gesund mlck baden 1 

QoETHE, Faust. 



Durck diese hohle QaBse mufe ei kommen ; 

£b fflhrt kein andrer Weg nach Earanacht — hier 
VoUend' ichs — die Gelegenheit iat gUnatig. 
Doit der HoHunderBtraucb verbitgt miok ihm; 
Von dort herab kann ihn mein Ffeil erlangen; 
Dea Wegea Enge wekret den Verfolgern. 
Maoh deine Rechnung mit dem Himmel, Vogtl 
Fort muist du, deine Ulu' ist abgelanfen. 

Ick lebte BtiU und harmloB — das Qescbofa 
War auf dea Waldes Tiere nur gerichtet. 
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daa 'if 'erkim, vas di' celt, 

'im 'imraton tmzdmanhelt, 

sda '(ifo virkanskrqft 'unt zAmon, 

'imt tu- ni^t mer in 'vortan krdman. 

'5-, z4st da-, foUr mdnd9niam, 
tatan Utatanmal 'auf maina pim, 
di-n '(f ro- mdn^ mitamaet, 
'an d(-z»m pult herdng9vact : 
dan, U'bar b&'^am 'unt papi-r, 
tHipze'ljsr frvint, 'ersi'nst du- mvr! 
'dc! &$nt tp doc, 'aiif bSrj'ssho-n,^ 
'in ddinom libsn li(t9 ge-n, 
'um berjashBla,^ nUt gMstam sve-hin, 
'aiif vizsn, 'in datn^m demar ve'ban, 
fon 'Horn visanakvdlm 'entl&dan, 
'in dainam tdH gsxdnt mif badan! 



dar^ di'za h6la gdas mus 'er kon^n; 
'ea fu-rt kdin 'dndrsr ue-f * nac kuenact — Mt 
folend %^ — di- gslSjsnhait* 'ist gunsttf. 
dort der holdndarStrauc ferbir^t^ mtp '»■»; 
fon dort herdp kan 'i-n main pfdtl 'erld^an; 
dea v4j0s^ V^a v4-r9l den ferfaljsm.'^ 
mac dmrw ri^utj mil dem himal, f6-ct!^ 
fort must du', ddina 'H-r 'iat 'dpgalaufsn. 

'if ISpts Hil 'unt hdrmlo-a — das gaios 
vdr 'auf dee vdidas Hrs nur gariftat, 

' htrgishB'n. — * hirgaAS'la. — ^ eS'k. — * gal^ganhtM. 
— '•ftrUrkt. — • vi-gta. — "• ferfSlgsm. — » f&M. 
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Meine Gedanken waren rein Ton Mord — 
Du hast auB meinem Frieden mich heraus 
OeBchreckt ; in g^rend Drachengift hast du 
Die Milch der frommen Denkart mb verwandelt; 
Zum Unj*eheuren hast du mich gewOhnt — 
Wer Bich des Eindes Haupt Bum Ziele setzte, 
Det kann auch treffen in das Heiz des Feinds. 

Auf dieset Bank von Stein will ich mich aetzen, 

Dem Wanderer znr kurzen Rnh' bereitet — 

Denn hiet iat keine Heimat — jeder treibt 

Sich an dem aadenx rasch und fiemd voiflber 

TJnd ftaget nioht nach seinem Schmeiz — hier geht 

Der Borgenvolle Kaufmann und der leicht 

Geschflrate Pilgei — der andScht'ge MOnoh, 

Der dflatre Bftubei und der heitre Spielmann, 

Dei 8&umer mit dem schwei heladnen Rofs, 

Das feme herkommt von der Menschen L&ndern — 

Denn jede Strafse ftthrt ans End' der Welt — 

Sie alle ziehen ihres Weges fort 

An ihr GeBohift — und meines ist der Mord 1 

ScHnxEK, Wilhebn Tell. 

Rfimerl Mitbtlrgerl Freundel HOrt mioh meine 
Sache fflhren, und seid atill, damit ihr hOren mflget. 
Olaubt mir um meiner Ehre willen, und hegt Achtung 
vor meiner Ehre , damit ihr glauben mOgt. Richtet 
mich naoh enrer Weisheit, und weckt eure Sinne, 
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mdina gadd^kon varan rain fon mort — 
d& hast 'aiia meUngm frVdan mif herdm 
gasrekt; 'm g4rant drac»ngift hast dii- 
di- mil^ der froman de^&'art mi-r ferodndslt; 
tsum 'tingshoiran hast dw mig gato-nt — 
v4r zif des kindas hdupt tsum tsi'U zetsta, 
dSr kan 'otic trefan 'm das herts des faints. 

'aiif dizar fidijA fon st^n vil 'tp tretp zetsan, 
dem vdndarar tsur ktirtsan ril- barmtat — 
den hlr 'ist kdina hdtmat — j4'dar traXpt 
zig 'an dem 'dndam rdi 'unt fremt fortl'bar, 
'unt frdjat^ ni^t nac zmnam smerts ■ — AiT get 
der zorjanfola * kdufman^ 'unt der Idift 
gaiurtsta pilj'ar^ — der 'dndegtj'a m6np, 
der dwatra roibar, 'unt der Aditra apilman, 
der zoimar, mit dem iv4'r balddnan ros, 
das firna hS-rkomt fon der menian Undarn — 
den jida strdsa fS-rt 'ans 'ent der v4H — 
«■ 'dla tsi-an 'Iras vej'as * fort, 
'an 'ir gaUft • — 'unt mdtnas 'ist der mort! 



rS-mar! mitbUrjar!^ fr^inda! hS-rt mig mdina 
zdca fU-ran, 'unt zml stit, ddmit 'Ir ho-ran mb-j'at.^ 
gldUpt mir^wn mafnar '^'ra vilan, 'unt heyf 'dctu^ 
fb'T mainar 'e'ra, ddmit 'vr glduban mB^t.^ rigtat 
mig nac 'otrar vdishait , 'unt vikt 'oira xina, 
' fr&g»t. — * xSrgtnfob. — * pilg»T. — * vi'gn. — 
* m&bOrgar. — * tnBgtt. — ' he'kt. — * rrUt-kt. 
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um deeto besser urteilen zu kOnnen. 1st jemand in 
dieser Versammlung , ii^ead ein lierElicher Freund 
CKsara , dem aage ich. : dee Brutus Liebe zum CKsar 
war nicht geringer als seine. Wenn dieser Freund 
dann fragt, wanun Brutua gegen Cftaar aufstand, ist 
dies meine Antwort : nicht, weil ich CSsarn wenigei 
liebte, sondern weil ich Bom mehr liebte. Wolltet 
ihr liebet, CSsar lebte und ihr stQtbet alle als Sklaven, 
als dafs CSsar tot ist, damit ihr alle lebet wie fiele 
Manner? Weil CSsar mich liebte, wein' ich umihn; 
weil er glQcklich war, freue ich mich ; weil er tapfer 
war, ehr' ich ihn ; aber weil er herrsehsflchtig war, 
erschlug ich Ihn. Also ThrSnen fiti seine Liebe, 
Fieude far sein Oltlck, Ehre far seine Tapferkeit, 
and Tod far seine Herrschsucht. Wer ist bier so 
niedri^ gesinnt, dafs er ein Enecht sein mOohte? Ist 
es jemand, ei rede, denn ihn habe ich beleidigt. 
Wer ist bier so rob, dafs er nicht wtlnschte ein ROmer 
zu sein? Ist ea jemand, er rede, denn ihn babe ioh 
beleidi^. Ich halte inne, um Antwort zu hOren. 
Shakespeabe, Jtdiut Cdaar, 
flbersetzt Ton A. W. t. ScHLBeEL. 

Wohlthai% ist dea Feuers Macht, 
Wenn sie der Menach bez9hmt, bewscht, 
Und was er bildet, was er scbafft, , 
Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft ; 

Doob furchtbar wird die Himmelskraft, 
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'tim desto' bSsar urtdil^n ieu- konen. 'ist j'S'mant 'in 
dizar feredmlu^ , '%rj»nl ^ 'atn hertsU^ar froint 
isSzars, dim zdj9^ ig: des brii-ius It-bo tsum teSzar 
var nifl gsritjar 'als zaina. ven di'zar froint 
dan fr&ct^^ varum br&'tus ge-jan* Isizar 'diifstant, 
'istdis mama 'dntvort: nigt, vml 'ic tsSzam venifar 
li-pta , zondsrn , vatl 'ic r6m mSr li-pte. toltat 
'rr li'bsr, ts4zar Upt3, 'unt 'i'r iturbat 'dla 'ah 
sfsldvan, 'als das tsSzar ti't 'ist, damit 'i'r 'ah U'lat 
iii-jTdi& minor f vail tsezarmifUpt3,vdini^'um 'in; 
vail 'S'r ffl&klif var, Jroia if mt'f ,■ vail 'er tdpfsr 
var, 'S-r if 'in; 'abar vail 'e'r herhiigtig vdr, 
'erslUc^ 'if 't-n. ^alzo- tr4n»n fUr xmna li'ha, 
frmda J^-r zenn gluk , 'Sra fU-r zdins tdpfarkciit, 
'unt t6't fUr zmn9 hirszuct. vi-r 'ist hiT zo- 
ni'drig gazint, das 'er 'ain knegt zdtn mUgts? 'ist 
'es j'emant , 'e-r rS-da , den '(n hal^ ig baldidift. 
vi-r 'ist hi-r zo- r6', das 'd-r ntgt vunSta, 'ain ro'mar 
tsu- zain? 'ist 'esjemant, 'er rS-d9, den 'in hobs ig 
haldtdigt. 'if halts 'ina, 'um 'dntvort tsu- h^-r»n. 



f)6'ltetif 'ist des foisrs mdct, 
ven zr der mMS botsimt, bavdct, 
'unt vds 'er bUdat, vat 'er soft, 
dds ddt^kt 'Sr.di'zar himoUkraft; 
doc furgtbar virt <S' himalskraft. 



' 'Wgtnt. — * tdg». — ^ Jrdkt. - 
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Weim sle der FeBSel sicli entrafft, 

Eiahertritt auf dei.eignen Spur, 

Die freie Tochter der Natur, 

Wehe, wean sie la^elassen, 

Wacliseiid ohne Widerstand, 

Durch die volkbelebten Gassea 

Walzt den ur^eheuien Brand I 

Denn die Elemente liassen 

Daa Geliild der Menschenhand. 

Aue der Wolke 

Quillt der Segen, 

StrOmt der Regen, 

AuB der Wolke, ohne Wahl, 

Zuckt der Strahll 

HOrt ihi'iS wimmecn hooh vom Turm? 

Das ist Sturm! 

Aot, wie Blut, 

let del Himmel, 

Dae ist nicht des Tages Glut I 

Welch GetOmmel 

Strafsen auf I 

Dampf wallt aufi 

Flackemd steigt die FeuersSule, 

Durch der Strafee lange Zeile 

WAchat ea fort mit Windeseile. 

Kochend, wie aus Ofena Rachen, 

Glahn die Lttfte, Balken kiachen, 

PfoBten stflrzen, Fenster klirren, 
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ven zr der fesal zi'f 'entraft, 
'ainhSTtrit 'auf der 'dtj'nsn^ spUr 
di' fraia toctar der natH-r. 
vS-a, ven zv l6-sg»lasan, 
vdkssnt '-o'na . vi'dsr&iant, 
durg di- folkhalepion g&san 
veltst den 'ungakoiran brant! 
den di- 'e-lamenta hdsan 
das gabilt der mensanhant. 
'oiis der volka 
kvilt der ze'jan," 
strSmt der rSjm,^ 
'aiis der vdlks, 'o'na vdl, 
fsiikt der sirdl! 

kort 'i-rs vtmam h&c /om t4rm? 
dds 'isi iturm! 
r&t, vV blat, 
'ist der himsl, 

dds 'isi nift des tdjss* glut! 
velf gatiimal 
sirdsan 'duf! 
dampf vdlt 'dUf! 
Jldhamt stdifft^ di- f6iarzM.h, 
durg der Strdsa lar^a tedtla 
vekst 'es fori mil vindas'mh. 
kocant, vr 'aiis '6 fans rdcan, 
gl&n di- lufia, baUon krdcan, 
pfostan Hurtsan, fmsUr kUran, 
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Kinder jammera, Mottei irreu, 

Here wimmem 

Unter Trammem, 

Alles rennet, rettet, flttcbtet, 

Taghell ist die Naott gelichtet. 

Duich der HtLnde lange Kette 

Um die Wette 

Flie){t der Eimer, hoch im Bogen 

Spritzen Qnellen WaSBerwogen. 

Heulend kommt der Sturm geflogen, 

Der die Flamme brausend sucht. 

Prasselnd in die darre Fnicht 

FsUt sie, in des Speichera R&ume, 

In der Spairen dQire BSume, 

Und als wollte sie im Wehen 

Hit sich fort der Erde Wucht 

ReiTsen in gewalt'ger Flucbt, 

WOchst Bie in des Himmels HGhen 

RiesengrofB I 

HofTnongsIoa 

Weicht der Mensch der GOftereUtrke, 

Mafsig Eiieht er aeine Werke 

Und bewundemd untergehen. 

SoHTiXEB, Lied von der Qloeie. 

trber alien Qipfeln 

Ist Ruh', 

In aUen Wipfeln 
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k^id9r- j&msm, m&t&r 'iran, 
tiro vimam 
'uniar trSmam, 
'diss rSmt, ritst, ftu^tat, 
tdchel^ 'iat di- ndct galigtat. 
durp der henda Idija keta 
'um di' vets 

j^-pf^ der 'dimar, h&c 'tm Wyan* 
sprit»»n kvMan vds3rvo-jan* 
hoilsnt homt der Stiirm gafld'jsn,^ 
d4r di- ^m9 brduzanl ziict. 
prdsalnt 'in di' dura fr4ct 
fiU n; 'in des spdl^rs roima, 
'm der ipdran dura boima, 
'tint 'fUa volta zi- 'im vSan 
mit atf fort der 'Srda vuct 
rdisan 'in gavdltjar fldct, 
veksf zv, 'in des himals h6-an, 
ri-zangr6-s ! 
hofnuqsios, 

vdift der meni der gitarSterka, 
m&-sip zH 'e-r z&na virka, 
'wit baviktdamt, 'wntarge-an. 



'U-bar 'dlan gipfiln 

'ist rrf-, 

'in 'alan vipfaln 



1 idkhel. — ijlt-kt. - 

TiCTOB, GermBn Fronnadit 
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Sparest du 
Kaum einen Hauch; 
Die VOgelein schwe^en i 
Warte nurl Balde 
Rnheet du auch. 



Du bist wie eine Blume 
So hold and echfin and rein; 
Ich sohau diah an, und Weluaut 
Schleicht mix ins Herz hinein. 
Mil ist, ale ob ich die HSnde 
Aufs Haupt dix legen soUt', 
Betend, daTs Oott dich erhalte 
So rein und schOD und hold. 

Heine. 

Es ist doch gewife, dafs in det W'elt den Men- 
Bchen nichts notwendig maoht als die Liebe. Ich 
fahle an Lotten, dafs sie mich nngern Tetlfite, und 
die Kinder haben keine andre Idee, als dafs ich immer 
morgen wiederkommen wttrde. Heut war ich hinaus- 
gegangen, Lottene Elavier en stinimen; ich konnte 
aber nicht dazu kommen, denn die Kleinen verfolgten 
mich um ein Mtlrchen, und Lotte Bagte selbst, ich 
sollte ihnen den Willen than. Ich sohnitt ihnen das 
Abendbrot, daa sie nun fast so geme von mir als 
Ton Lotten annehmen, und etE&hlte ihnen das Haupt^ 
stnckchen von der Prinzessin, die von HSnden bedient 
wird. Ich leme viel dabei , daa versichr' .ich dich. 
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AdUm 'aXnan AdSc, 

dl- /Sjalain ' sodij'an ' 'im vdld9. 

vdrta nu-r! bdlds 

m-set da- 'due. 



dur hist w 'aim bl&-m9^ 
«S' holt, 'uni ion, 'unt ratn; 
'to iau dif '(in, 'unt 'R^nm'i 
ildipt mlr 'ins herts Aindin. 
mir 'ist, 'als 'op Hq di- hends 
'aufs kdiipt di'r lej'sn^ zoU, 
b4'fsnt, das got, dig 'erhalto, 
zo' rd\n, 'unt £o-n, 'unt holt. 



'es 'ist doc giavis , das 'in dar velt dan mdn- 
s»n niffts ndtvendip mact, 'als di- libs, 'if fuls 
'an lotan, das «'■ mig 'ungem Jerlora, 'unt di' 
kinder haban kdins 'dndra 'rdS', 'als das 'if 'imar 
m6rj9n vt-darkoman viirda. hmi var ig hiridus- 
gagarian, loians Mavi-r tsu' Stiman; 'if kiinla 
abar nift datsu- kotnan, den di- kldinan Jerfdlftan 
mif 'um 'atn mSrgan, 'unt lota mcta zdlpst, 'if 
zolta 'Vnan dan vHan tu'n. 'if init 'vnan das 
'dbantbrot, das zv fain fdat zo- gimafon mi'r, 'als 
/on lotan 'dnrn'tnan, 'unt 'ertsSlta 'l-nan das hdiipt- 
itul^an fon der printsesin, di- fon hendan badint 
virt. 'if ISrna ft'l dabat, das ferziqr if dig, 

' f^-gelain. — ^ ni^g»a. — * U'gm. 
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und ieli bin erstaunt , was es auf sie fOt Kindtficke 
maolit. Weil ich manchmsl einen Inzidenepunkt ei- 
finden mnTB, den ich. beim zweiten Male \etgeBae, 
aagen sie gleich, dae voiige Mai wAi'b andera gewest, 
HO dafa ich mich jetzt flbe, sie unveiSndeilioh in 
einem singenden Silbenfall an einem Sclmflrcbeu weg 
za lezitieien. Ich habe daraus gelernt, wie ein Aiitoi 
duich eine zweite TerSnderte Auflage seiner Geschichte, 
tind nenn sie noch so poetisch. besser geworden wSre, 
notwendig seinem Buche schaden mufa, Der erate 
Eindruck findet una willig, und det Menach 1st so 
gemacht, dafa man ihm daa Abenteuerlichste flber- 
redea kann ; daa haftet aber auch gleich so feat, und 
wehe dem, der es wiedei auskratzen und auatilgen will 1 
QoBTHEj Die Leiden des j'ungen Werfhera. 

Es zogen drei Burache wobl liber den Bbein, 
Bei einer Frau Wirtdn, da kehrten sie ein; 
"Frau Wikinl hat aie gut Bier und Wein? 
Wo hat aie ihr achOnea TOchterlein^a 
nMein Bier und Wein iat friacb und klai. 
Mein TOchterlein liegt auf der Totenbahr. « 
Und ala sie traten zur Kanunei binein, 
Da lag aie . in einem achwarzen Schrein. 
Der erate, der achlug den Scbleier larQck 
Und schaute sie an mit traurigem Blick: 
»Ach, lebtest du noch, du BchOne Maidl 
Ich wflrde dlch lieben von dieser Zeit.a 
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'unt if hin WStdUnt, f>as 'es 'aufzt- fSfr 'dtndriiia 
mact. fioil tf manftnal 'atTtan 'intai-dintspu^kt 'er- 
find»n taus , den if batm tsvaitsn mala ferges9, 
zdjan zi' fflaip, das /6-rifa mdl vers 'dnd»rs gavest, 
zo- das (f mi'p jetst 'ii'ba, zi- 'unfer'endarlif , 'in 
dmam ztti^ndan zilbmfal 'an 'aimm hA-rgan t>4p 
tsw retsi'ttran. 'if hobs daraus galemt, or 'din 
'diitor durf 'mns tsvdtta fer'endaria 'diifl^a zainor 
gssi^ta, 'uni ven zi' noc zo' poS'tis bissr gavordan 
vera, ndtvendif zdinom hu-ca sddan mus. dar '&rai» 
'dindruk find/at 'vms vilif, 'uni dar mini 'ist z6' 
gamdct, das man 'i'tn das 'dbantoiarlipsta 'Ubar- 
rS'dan kart; das Adjht 'dbar 'aiic gldif zw fest, ^uni 
vS-a dS'm, de'r 'es rUdar 'dUskratsan 'unt 'dus- 
tilj'an vil! , 

'es ted'jan drat biirh co'l 'Ubar dan rain, 
bat 'ainar frau virtin, da kertan zi' 'din: 
fraii virtin! hat zi- giit Mr 'unt vain? 
vo- hat zi- 'vr so'nas tSplarldin? 
mmn b(r 'unt vain 'ist frU 'unt kUr. 
main t&fiarlain ii-fi 'a&f dar tdtanbar. 
'unt 'ais zi- tratan tsur kdmar hinmn, 
da Idc zi- 'in dinam Ivdrtaan srdtn. 
dar 'S-reta, der slU-c dan sldiar tsu-ruk, 
'unt saiita zi- 'an mit trdurijam bUk : 
'dc, U-ptast dte noc, du- sona mdit! 
'if vUrda dig Itban fan dt'zar tsdU. 
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Der zweite deckte *den Schleier zn 

Und kehrte sicli ab und weinte dazu: 

»Ach, dafs du Uegst auf der Totenbahrl 

Ich hab' dich geliebet so manches Jahr.K 

Der diitte bub ibn wieder sogleicb 

Und koTste sie an den Mund so bleiob: 

sDich liebt' ieh immer, dich lieb' ich noeh heut 

Und weide dich lieben in Ewigkeit.e 

Ubxakd, 

T. Tellheih. Abl meine Minna! — 

Da,8 FbIuiein. Abl mein Tellbeiml — 

T. Tellheim. Verzeihen Sie, gnAdigsB Fr&nlein, 
— das Fr&ulein von Bambelm bier zu finden — 

Das Fbauij:di. Eann Ibnen doch bo gar uner- 
wartet nicht eein? — Icb boII Umen veizeihen, dafs 
iob uocb Ibre Minna bin ? Veizeib Dmen der Himmel, 
dafs ich noeb daa Fraulein von Bambelm bin ! — 

V, Teixheim. OnSdiges Frttulein — 

Da8 FaSuLEiN. Mein Herr — 

V. Teiiheim. Wenn wii uns belderseita nicbt 
irren — 

Framziska. Je, Herr Wirt, wen bringen Sie 
ims dean da? Oescbwind konunen Sie, lassen Sie 
una den rechten suchen. 

Dek Wntx. Ist ee nicbt der rechte? Bi ja docb I 

Fbanziska. Ei nicbt docb I Geacbwind konunen 
Sie ; icb habe Ihter Juicer Tocliter nocb keinen 
gnten Morgen gesagt. 
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(for tsvdtt3 dektd dan slaiQr.tsIl-, 
'unt ie-rts zig 'dp, 'unt vdinta datsu' : 
'de, das dw U-^st 'aiif dsr ti'l^nbar! 
'*c Aop di'f galibgt zo' mdn^s jar. 
dsr driia h&p '«■» cldar xo'glm^, 
'unt kusta a' 'an dan mtinl zo' hldig: 
dip It'pt 'tf 'imar, dip li'b ig noe hdit, 
'ant v^'rdo dig U'han 'in 'S-vi^cat. 



'd! main Ulhaim! — 

/ertsdian zv, gnedijai froilain, — dag /rotldin 
fon hdrnkelm Ait tsw find»n — 

han 'l-nsn doc zo- g&r 'un'ertdrtat nipt zatn ? — 
'ig zol 'vn3n fertadian, das if noc 'vr9 mina bin? 
fertscA l-nsn dor himal, das i^ noc das froilain 
fon bdmhelm bin! — 

griedijoa frmldm — 

main her — 

ten vVr 'una bdidarzdits ni^t 'irsn — 

j'S', her virt, cd'n brit^^n zi- uns den da? gs- 
hint kdmen zV, laaen zv una dan regtan zucan. 

'ist 9s nift dor regto? '«f j'd doc! 
'ai nigt doc! gasvint kdmon zi'; 'ig hdbo vror 
jutifar ioctor noc hnnan gu-ton mdrjm gszact. 
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Dee WmT. 01 viel Ehre — 

Fbjlhzibka.. Kommen Sie, wir wollen den Ktlchen- 
zettel machen. — Lassen Sie sehen, was wir haben 
werden — 

Dbb Wibt. Sie sollen haben ; fOra erate — 

Fbakzibiu. Still, ja stillel Wenn daa FtSiUeim 
jetzt schon welTs, was sie zn Mittag speisen soil, so 
ist eB um ihren Appetdt geBchehen. Kommen Sie, 
das masBen Sie mir allein eagen. 

Lesbiko, Mimta von Banthehn. 



Jetzt WEtr es entechieden, kein Zweifel mefar mOg- 
licli, link hatte das Buch. Die biaaneu BKnder 
lauachten auseinandei, die Paitei glich einem Schwarm 
entsetzter Kdchlein, unter welche dei Habicht BtSfat. 
Nut Lenore uahm. slch. zuBammen und trat entschlos- 
aen auf Fink zu. »Sie haben das Buch, Herr von 
Fink, eine meiner Freundianen hat es TerloTen und 
ist sehr imglacklicb darfiber. Sein Inhalt ist nicht 
fQr fremde Augeu, ex kann in dieser Gesellschaft 
giofsen Arger veruTBachen. lob bitte , dafa Sie mir 
daa Buch zurflokgehen.e 

sEin Ba.ch?a frog Fink neugierig, "was fOr- ein 
Buch?« 

iVeistellen Sie gicb nicbt,e aagte Lenoie, »eB ist 

- una alien deutlioh, dafa Sie es haben. Ich kann 

nicht glauben, daTa Sie ea nach dem, was ich Ihnen 

tlber die Folgen geaagt habe, noch einen Augenblick 

behalten kOnnen.K 
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'6! fit '6-r3 — 

koman zv, dr vohn lian ku^ntsetal mac&ii. — 
lasan zv zS'sn, mw rtr Mban ve-rd^n — 

a- zol0n Mban; fri-rs '&rst9 — 

HQ , jA Hih ! ten das froildm jitsi so-n vait, 
vas zi' tsu- mitOc spaXzsn zol, zv ist ss um Iran 
apaUt ffOsS'an. komsn zv , das miiaan zv ntir 
aldtn zaj9n. 



Jetst var as 'entsidan, kdfn tsvdtfal mer mo'f- 
lif, fitik h&ia das buc. dv braunffn bandar raiis- 
tan 'aus'aindndar, di' parfdi glig t^nam Svdrm 
'entzetstar kuglain, 'vntar velga daf hdbtpt HBsi. 
mr le-nd-ra nam xif tsu-zaman, 'unt trat ^entsldsan 
'mf fitik tsU-. z(- hdb0n das hu-c , her fon fitik, 
'atna mainsr frotndimn hat as /erldrsn, 'unt ist 
ze-r 'ungluMig daru-bar. zmn 'inkcUt 'ist nigt fur 
fr4mda 'ai^an, 'er kan 'in diz9r gazelsaft gr&san 
'irjar fer'urzacan. 'ip bits, das zi- mvr das iuc 
tsu'r&kffe'ban. 

'din b&ct fru'c fitik noigi-rig, vis fUr 'mn 
U-c? 

ferstiUri zi- zif ni^t, xdcta le-nd-ra, 'es ist 'una 
'dhn dSiilip, das zi' as.hdban. 'i^ kan nift glduban, 
das'zi- as nac d4'm, pb* ip i'nan 'U-bar dv foljsn 
gaz^t haba , noe 'dinsn 'd^anbUk behdltan kihwn. 
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dch kOnnte ea behaltenK, nickte Fink. iSie sind zu 
gfltig, wenn 8ie mir era solches ZartgefOM aatraueu.a 

oDas ware mehr als imartig.a rief Lenore. 

oEs wttrde mir daa grOl^te VergnQgen machen, 
mehr als uuartig zu aein, wenn ich daa Buch hStte. 
Ein Buch , das Ihnen oder einer Ihrer Freundinnen 
gehOrt, das mOgUcherweise Ihre Handschtift oder eine 
andere Erinnerung an Sie enthfilt, das werde ich Ihnen 
in keinem Fall aurflckgeben, wenn ich eB finde ; und 
wenn ich erfahre, wo es liegt, werde ich es stehlen. 
Und wenn ich es habe, werde ich es Zeile far Zeile 
auBwendig lemen. Ich weide Ihnen dadurch zu ge- 
Mlen suchen, dafs ich Ihnen einige SteUen daraus 
vortra^e, so oft ich die Freude habe, Sie zu Behen.u 

Lenore trat Uun einen Schritt n&hei, und ibie 
Aagen flammten. nWenn Sie das thnn, Herr yon Fink,'< 
rief sie, »bo werden Sie als ein Unw^digei handeln.i 

Fink nickte ihr freundlich zu. »Der Eifer steht 
Ihnen allerliebst, FrSulein ; aber wie kOnnen Sie Wtlrde 
von einem luBtigeu Vogel Terlangen, wie ich bin? 
Die Natur hat ihre Oaben yerschieden ausgeteilt, 
manchem hat sie verliehen, Vewe zu machen, andere 
zeichnen kleine Bilder, ich habe von ihr einen spitzen 
. Schnabel erhalten, den gebrauche ich. Haben Sie je 
einen wlltdigen Zeisig gesehen?«( Er wandte sich 
lachend ab , fafste Benno TOnnchen beim Arm und 
ging mit ihm nach der ThOr. 

G. Fhettao, Soil und HiAia. 
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'tp &$nta ss hahaltsn , ntkts /i^&. si- sdnt tsu- 
fftl'Hg, ven zt- mtr 'ain zolgss tsdrtgajli-l tsil-traiian. 

das eSra 7n4r 'als 'iin'artig, rif le'nA-ra. 

'ea cilrda mir das grosts fergn^-jan macan, 
nUr 'als 'lin'drtig tsu' zatn, ven i'p das bu'c heta. 
'ain b&c, das 'i'wn, 'odsr 'ainsr 'I'rsr Jrotndinart 
gaho'rt, das m&flifGrvdizs '{-rs hdntsrift 'o'dar 'aing 
'dndsra 'er'imru)^ 'an zi- ^enthelt, das ve-rda ip 'inan 
'in kdinatn fdl tsurukgebsn, •oen if 9S finds; 'unt 
ten If 'erf&r9 , vo- as lift, ve'rda ig 9S StSbn. 
'unt ven ig ss Mba , ve-rda ig as tsdtla _/5t tsdtla 
'dusvendig lermn. 'ig ve'rda rnan dadurg faw ga- 
fdhn zu'can, das ig vnan 'ami/a ■itelan ddraiis 
f&rtraja, so- 'ofi if dv froida habs, zv tsu- z^an. 

Ie-n6-ra irat 'itn 'aiftan srii nSar , 'unt 'vra 
'd^fsn fidmtan. vdn zi' dds ftln , her /on fi^k, 
ri-f zv, ZQ- verdan at' ais oi» '^nvUrdij'ar kandsln. 

fitlk nikta 'ir /roinilig ts&\ dS'r 'Mfar stS't 
'rnan 'alarltyst, frMldin; 'abar vv kdnan zv vurda 
fon ainam Itistijan f&jal ferlatian, vv 'ig bin? dv 
naMr hat 'vra gaban fersidan 'ausgatmlt, mdngam 
hat zi' ferlian, ferza tsu' macan, 'dndara tsaXgnan 
kldina bildar, 'ig haba fon 'vr 'ainan spitsan ht&bal 
'erhaltan, dSn gabrduca ig. kdban zv ji- 'aimn 
viirdijan tsdizif gazS'an? 'er vdnia zig lacant 'dp, 
fasta bend- tSn^an bditn 'drm, 'unt gti^ mit 'I'm 
nac dar t&T. 
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Verlag von Qebk, Hxkninoeb in Heilbronn. 



Elemente 
Phonetik und Orthoepie 

Dentscben, Engliechen und Franztisischeii 

mit RQcknoht 

auf die BedUrfnlsse der Lehrpraxis 

Wilhelm Tletor. 

Vm, 271 8. Geh. Jt. 4. 80. 
Oebunden in Halbleinen. Jt. 5. GO. 



Veilag yon Wils. Wsbihes in Rostock. 



Zeitschrift flir Orthographie, 

Orthoepie xind Sprachphjsiologie.' 

Organ 
Deutschen Orthographle-Reform-Vereins. 



Dr. Wilhelm Tletor. 

Tierter Jahrgang (1884j. 
Erscheint Eweimonatlich. PreiB: jfihrlich Jl. 3 

VereinBtnitgUeder gratis. 
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Veilag von Oebr. HENNiNQEa in Heilbr 



Englische 

Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale 

des 16., 17. nnd 18. Jahrhnnderta 
hennsgegeben 

Karl Tollmoller. 

Unter diesem Titel werden seltene oder doct in 
Deutschland schwer zugSngliche englische Dichtweike 
und Abhandlungen zur Geechiclite der Literatur, 
KultuT nnd Sprache dee englischen Volkes ans dem 
16., 17. und IS. Jahrhundert in daichaus zuver- 
lasBigen nicht modernisirten odec zngestutzten Texten 
mit Einleitungen und Anmerkungen zam Abdruck 
kommen. 

ErOffnet wurde die Sammlung mit: 

1. Gorboduc, or Ferrex'and Porrex. 

A Tragedy by Thomat Norton and Thomas Sackville, 
A. D. 1561. Edited by L. Toulmin Smitb. 
Geh. Jl. 2. — . 

Unter der Presse : 

2. Marlowe's Tamburlaine the Great. 

Herauagegeben von Albrecbt Wagner, 
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Vetlag von Obbb. Hemninsiib in Heilbronn. 

Sammluiig 

franzosischer Neudrucke 

heiauBgegebea 

Earl Vollmoller. 

Untet yorstehendem Tltel werden seltene und 
schwer eireichbare franBOsiBohe Scbrlftwerke aus dem 
16., 17. und 18. JahTbundeit : Dlchtungen, Gram- 
matiken (ao voi allem die wicbtigen des 16. Jabt- 
bunderts) iind literarbistoriscbe Abbandlungen zum 
Abdruck kommen. 

Erschienea eiad: 

1. De Villiers, Le Festin de Pierre ou le fils 

Criminel. Neue Au^abe von W. Enfiricb. 
Qeh. Jl. 1. 20. 

2, Armand de Bourbon, Prince de Conti, 
Traits de la comedie et des spectacles. Neue 

Ausgabe von Karl VollmOUer. Geb. Jl. 1. 60. 

3—6. Robert Gamier, Les tragedies. 

Treuer Abdruck der eraten QeaammtauBgabe (Paris 
1585) berausgegeben vonWendelin Foeretei. 
I. Band : Foroid, Cornelie, H. Antoine. Geb. 

J(. 3. 60. 
n. Band: Hippolyte.LaTroade. Geb. .rf. 2.80. 
m. Band: Aiitigone,LeB JTlfves.Oeh.v#.2. SO. 
IV. Band: Bra^lftiuailtQ. Gloaaar. Oeb. ^.2.60. 
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Verlag von Oebb. HsinnNBEB in Heilbronn. 

Spracl^ebraTich nnd Sprachrichtigkeit 

im Deatschen. 
Von 

Ku*l Gostaf Andregen. 

Dritte AuflAge. Geh. ^ 5. — 



Ueber dentsche Volkeetyiuologie 

Earl Gustaf Andresen. 

Vierte Auflage. Geh. M. 5, — 

Konkurrenzen 

- in der Erkl&rung 

dentBchen GeschlechtstiameD 

Karl Onstaf Andresen. 

Geh. Jl. 3. — 



Die praktische Spraeherlemang. 

anf Grund der 

Psychologie nnd Phymologie der Spracbe 

dai^estellt 

Felix Fruibe. 

Geh. Jt. — 60. 
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